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NOW Is the Time to Learn 
Safe Driving 


Accidents don’t just happen—they are caused. 
Play it safe and they won’t happen to you. It’s 
just as easy to be a good driver as a poor one, 
and it’s more fun, too. You’ll get a great deal of 
personal satisfaction from your good driving. 
You'll feel safe, relaxed. And 
people will admire the easy, sure 
way you handle a car. 


Here are four good rules for safe 
driving . . . four rules that. will 
help to keep you safe and sound 
on the road. 


e Know your car 

e Don't take chances 

e Always be alert 

e Always be courteous 
Keep these rules in mind 
every time you get behind 
the wheel. 

To help you learn the fine 
points of safe driving, Al 
Esper, the Chief Test Driver 
for the Ford Motor Company, 
has prepared a colorful, illus- : 
trated booklet called, “How to be An Expert 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 



















Driver.” It contains a wealth of practical driving 
tips. How to park, how to shift gears, learning 
the controls, speed and curves, skids, highway 
courtesy .. . these are a few of the many topics. 
There’s a copy for you, free. Simply fill out and mail 
the coupon below. 











One thing more—no matter how safely you drive, 
you must have a safe car, too. No driver is any 
better than the car he drives. So be sure your brakes, 
steering gear and tires are in best operating con- 
dition. Keep the headlights properly adjusted, and 
the windshield wiper working. Then you’ll he safer, 
and everyone on the highway will be safer, too. 


The courteous, safe driver makes friends, and 
keeps them. 














. J 

Step Out With Safety 

Ford Motor Company, 2904 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Mich. 
| I want to know more about safe driving. Send me a free 
i copy of the booklet, “‘How to be An Expert Driver.” 
1 Name eS 
Street _ 
| City State 
L. 
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What’s the Matter 
With Character? 


HARACTER is one of those ten-dollar words that everybody 

talks about but seldom gives any serious thought to. Most people 
who do talk about it seem to think it would be a fine thing if men 
and women had more “character.” What they usually mean is — 
more character for the-other fellow, particularly the young other 
fellow. 

Because character has been associated too often with preachiness 
and insincerity, we sometimes shy away from it. We may get the 
idea that it’s something for sissies. 

That would be too bad. The students who answered our “Jam 
Session” question, “What do you think a high school graduate should 
know?” had no doubts about it. They ranked “Good character” well 
up in the list. As points in good character they mentioned “ideals 
and standards, dependability, sportsmanship, and loyalty.” 

What do these things add up to? If we want to put it in one word, 
let’s take “integrity.” It means “wholeness,” “soundness,” the quality 
of being all of one piece. Then everything we do and say is the 
product of one consistent set of principles. The man who always 
seeks the “easiest way,” who does things only because he is over- 
awed by the crowd around him, or because it gets him some cheap, 
immediate gain, may seem happy and successful for a while. But he 
has no integrity. And in the long run it doesn’t pay off. 
~* Character has more than one level. When Henry Thoreau built 
his famous hut in the woods near Walden Pond, he was often visited 
by a young French-Canadian wood-chopper. The man had little 
education, he could not talk philosophy, his tastes and habits were 
almost as simple as an animal's. But he was a cheerful, natural, 
honest human being, whom Thoreau could not help liking. Within 
his limitations, the wood-chopper had complete integrity. We must 
live at the highest level we can, according to the light God gives us. 
From him that hath most, more is required. 

How ‘does one acquire “character”? It is too easy to say that we, 
as individuals, have little or nothing to do with it. Certainly our 
environments, probably our heredity, have profound effects on us 
all. Our families and homes mold us from babyhood. The church we 
belong to, the school we attend, shape our minds, our beliefs, our 
ideals. It is probably true that the main lines of our character are 
set.in the first six to ten years of our lives. 

But that same Yankee Thoreau, himself the grandest exhibit for 
integrity who ever existed on this continent, knew that man is more 
than a phonograph record. “To be awake is to be alive,” he says. 
“I have never yet met a man who was quite awake.” And he adds: 
“I know of no more encouraging fact than the unquestionable ability 
of man to elevate his life by a conscious endeavor.” 

Yes, you can wake up and live — one step at a time. There are 
high plateaus of character ahead. Every day you make choices that 
weaken or strengthen your habit fibers. If you want to be a good, 
well-integrated human being, there is a way: Do the thing you know 
is right at every moment in the eternal Now! 


Next week: Mind Your Manners 


OUR FRONT COVER: The “great autumn 
madness” is what one sports writer calls 
Americans’ enthusiasm for football. But 


sunset as just some of the high spots in an 


exciting year. Our cover photograph is a 
prize-winner in the 1947 Scholastic Photog- 


most of us prefer to describe the thrill of raphy Awards. It was taken by Ernest Pas- 
perfectly-executed team play, the smell of cucci, Cardinal Hayes H. S., Bronx, N. Y., 
@utuma, and the sight of a resplendent who won first prize in the sports division. 








/ \ Nay What 
Se r You Please! 


In our Sept. 22 issue, we printed a 
letter from Roslyn Shapiro, a reader 
who raised some questions about the 
treatment of the Negro in the South. 
Our desk has since been deluged with 
letters from readers, some of whom 
agree with Roslyn’s statements and 
others who point out that Roslyn’s de- 
scription of conditions in the South is 
not entirely accurate. Last week we print- 
ed two such responses. Here are a few 
more, Sorry we can’t print them all. 


Our Editors are very glad to know that 
high school students are so concerned 
about a major national problem. These 
open discussions are one of the best 
tools we have for perfecting our democ- 
racy.—Ed. 


Roslyn Shapiro speaks of the attitude 
of the South toward the Negro. If news- 
paper reports are to be believed, there 
is intolerance in other places beside the 
South. I have read of cases in the 
North where white children refused to 
go to school with Negroes. 

It is true (I’m sorry to say) that 
Negroes in many southern states are de- 
prived of the vote by disgraceful and 
crooked means. However, I am afraid 
Roslyn has been misinformed about 
Negroes and white men not walking on 





How to do well with a mademoiselle 





1, That French gal in your class who’s here 
for some lend-lease learning is certainly 
an eyeful from the Eiffel. In order to fur- 
ther Franco-American relations, start off 
by wearing un tres beau Arrow Shirt, 
Arrow Tie, Arrow Handkerchief. 





keeps things in the right mood— and a 
téte-a-téte gives the gal a perfect close-up 
of how that shirt really trims your torso. 
Now things are moving, n’est-ce-pas? 





2. Her first glimpse of that famous Arrow 
Collar (with a neatly knotted Arrow Tie 
beneath it) puts a gleam in her eye. Now’s 
the time to hand her your Maginot line in 
your best text-book French! “Mam’selle, 
vous étes magnifique!” 





4. Voila! A little American ingenuity (and 
a lot of Arrow) and the gal is hooked, tout 
de suite! MORAL: Toujours Pamour. Tou- 
jours Arrow Shirts, Ties, and Handker- 
chiefs. At your dealer’s. Cluett, Peabody & 
Co., Inc. 


ARROW 
Shirts - Ties - Handkerchiefs 





the same side of the street. I have lived 
all of my 16 years in South Carolina, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, 
and Florida, and I have never seen any 
evidence of this. I do not deny that it 
may exist in some few towns, but it is 
not “an old southern custom,” as Roslyn 
seems to think. 

There is intolerance in the South, it 
is true. But there are many native 
southerners working against it. 


Hunter Jackson, Jr. 
Asheville, N. C. 


Rumors are flyin’ and Roslyn Shapiro 
is getting them published. Where in the 
world did she get her information about 
the South? Surely, she has never been 
in any southern state where Negroes 
are not allowed to walk on the same 
side of the street as white people! All 
the young people in the South agree 
with Roslyn in one respect. That is that 
we, too, believe that all men are created 
equal. 

L. J. Mire 
Centerville (La.) H. S. 


Roslyn Shapiro does not know what 
she is talking about. In Alabama the 
Negro can vote if he will pay his poll 
tax. This tax is only $1.50 a year. Any 
Negro can pay this if he is interested 
enough to want to vote. 


Ray Anderson 
Ashville, Ala. 


Roslyn says that the Negro must pay 
a fee or own land to vote. As for the 
fee, in some southern states everyone 
has to pay a pol! tax to vote. Neither 
Negroes nor whites have to own land 
to vote. 


Shirley Ann Hill, Huntsville, Ala. and 


Glenn Green, Decatur, Ala. © 


I agree whole-heartedly with Roslyn 
Shapiro. Perhaps if people worried less 
about who was sitting next to them on 


‘a bus, and more about straightening out 


world affairs, the outlook for the future 
would be brighter. 


Carole Downs 
Columbus, Ohio 


I completely agree with Roslyn. In 
school we have always been taught that 
“all men are created equal.” Why don't 
adults practice what they preach? 

Marilyn Watt 
San Diego, Calif. 
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THE MIDDLE 


« PALESTINE. Uncle Sam has placed 
his seal of approval cn the proposal for 
a partition of the Holy Land into inde- 
pendent Jewish and Arab states. The 
announcement was made by Herschel 
V. Johnson, the United States repre- 
sentative on the Palestine Committee of 
the U. N. General Assembly. 

This country, he declared, is ready 
to cooperate in a United Nations pro- 
gram to assist the Jews and Arabs in 
meeting their economic and social prob- 
lems. We will also help the United 
Nations to maintain law and order in 
the’ Holy Land during the proposed 
two-year transition period. 

For this purpose the United States 
suggested the establishment of “a spe- 
cial constabulary or policé force re- 
cruited on a volunteer basis by the 
United Nations.” American citizens 
would be permitted to enroll in such 
a voluntary force. However, no men- 
tion was made of any plans to send 
regular American Army troops to Pal- 
estine. 

The American endorsement of the 
majority report of the U.N. Palestine 
Committee contained minor modifica- 
tions about the future Palestinian state. 
One of these is the transfer of the pre- 
dominantly-Arab city of Jaffa from the 
Jewish to the Arab area. The majority 
report had included Jaffa in the Jewish 
state. 

The U.S. delegate also suggested 
that all Palestinians—Arabs or Jews—be 
guaranteed access to ports and to water 
and power facilities. He also suggested 
the strengthening of the powers of the 
Joint Economic Board, which may con- 
trol much of Palestine’s economic life. 

Three days latter Russia joined the 
United States in endorsing “in prin- 
ciple” the proposal for partitioning 
Palestine into sovereign Jewish and 
Arab states. The Soviet spokesman as- 
serted that a federal state in the Holy 
Land would have been preferable, but 
that his country would be willing to go 
along with the majority. 

Meanwhile, there were reports that 
the Arab states were moving troops 
toward the Palestine border.. But an 
airplane tour by an Associated Press 
correspondent over the northern and 
eastern borders of Palestine failed to 
disclose any troop concentration. 

Despite their threat to use force, the 
Arab states are actually quite weak 
militarily. Their total strength is esti- 
mated at 83,000 men. (Lebanon and 
Syria, 13,000; Egypt, 30,000; and all 
the rest, another 40,000). On the other 
hand, the Jewish underground army, 
haganah, is estimated to have at least 
75,000 trained men. The British still 
have 100,000 of their troops in the 
Holy Land. 
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IN THE 48 STATES 


e RENT CONTROLS WOBBLED 
when Federal Housing Expeditor Frank 
R Creedon okayed rent boosts in two 
areas in the country. 

Rents in the Louisville, Kentucky, 
area were permitted to go up five per 
cent, while most of Lawrence County, 
South Dakota, had all controls lifted. 

Mr. Creedon’s action is authorized 
under the rent control law passed by 
Congress last June. The law extends 
rent controls in modified form until 
March, 1948. It also provides that con- 
trols may be eased or lifted upon the 
recommendations of local rent advisory 
boards. 

Reaction to the rent boosts was 
swift. Labor groups attacked Mr. Cree- 
don for “rubber stamping” the recom- 
mendations. They charged that local 
rent boards are “packed” with land- 
lords and real estate men. 

Equally strong reaction came from 
the Louisville Real Estate Board, which 
blasted the five per cent increase as 
not nearly enough “to cover the in- 


cost of maintenance.” 

What’s Behind It: During the war, 
the government clamped price controls 
on food, clothing, and shelter. Of these, 
only rent remains under government 
control today. The rent control act of 


NA 
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THE NEWS 


last June has kept rents down below 
the inflationary level of other items. 

But many people, including Presi- 
dent Truman, felt that the modified 
rent control left too many loop-holes, 
and see these latest moves as opening 
the way for more serious increases. 
Others believe that a five per cent rise 
is not an important change. 


«STUDENT EXCHANGE between 
U.S. and other nations will be speeded ~ 
up under a program made possible by 
the recently-enacted Fulbright Act. 

Backed by an estimated $140,000,- 
000 which the Act makes available, up 
to 5,000 American teachers and stu- 
dents a year will be able to spend a 
year or more in universities abroad. 
They will fan out over 22 countries. 

Funds for the program are supplied 
under the Fulbright Act which permits 
foreign countries to buy U.S. surplus 
property and pay in part by putting 
their own currency into “scholarship 
funds” for American students. 

War veterans who apply for scholar- 
ships will be given preference. 


* GOOD GOVERNMENT by any name 
is still sweet as a rose to most voters. 

When Irving C. Freese, reform can- 
didate for mayor, ran for election on 
the Socialist ticket, conservative Nor- 
walk hesitated—but voted for him. A 
comfortable Connecticut city which 
produces hats, corsets, and tires, Nor- 
walk wanted a change at city hall. 
Machinists and millionaires alike voted 
for Mr. Freese to get rid of an admin- 
istration accused of wasting funds. 

Mr. Freese is an insurance agent who 
becomes the second Socialist Mayor in 
Connecticut. The other is his wife's 
uncle, Jasper McLevy, Mayor of 
Bridgeport. After his victory, Mr. 
Freese orated, bankers applauded, citi- 
zens paraded, and youngsters set off 
firecrackers in the streets. 


EUROPE 


e ACCENT ON “YOUTH.” British 
Prime Minister Clement Attlee infused 
his cabinet with new blood. The old 
and the tired in his official family have 
been replaced by “younger” men. 

In the most drastic shake-up since 





, 
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the Labor Party came to power 27 
months ago, the Prime Minister dis- 
missed or demoted five senior ministers 
~—almost a third of his cabinet—and six 
junior ministers. 

Most prominent of the members to 
get demoted was Emanuel Shinwell, 
63; Minister of Fuel and Power. He 
had been the target of many newspaper 
attacks because of the critical fuel 
shortage in Britain. 

Earlier, Prime Minister Attlee ap- 
pointed Sir Stafford Cripps as Minister 
for Economic Affairs with supreme 
authority over all the productive indus- 
tries. This gives Sir Stafford the powers 
of an economic “czar.” James Harold 
Wilson, 31, was named president of 
the Board of Trade. Wilson is Britain’s 
youngest cabinet minister since 1782. 

All this reshuffling reduced the aver- 
age age of Britain’s cabinet members 
from 60 years to a mere. . . 57. 


¢ THE SAAR has become “La Sarre.” 
This coal-rich basin, with an area of 
990 square miles and a population of 
960,000, voted overwhelmingly—96 per 
cent—for union with France. 

Three of the four political parties 
favored economic merger with France. 
They jointly won 48 seats in the 
landtag (state parliament). The Com- 
munists, the only party to oppose 
merger with France, hit a new low, 
electing only three of their candidates. 

The voting this-month reversed the 
result of the plebiscite of January 13, 
1935, which turned the Saar over to 
Nazi Germany. 

Since the end of World War II, the 
French have re-occupied the Saar. Both 
the United States and Britain favor its 
union with France; but Russia is op- 
posed to it. 


* REDRAW YOUR MAPS of Europe. 
The territory of France has now been 
enlarged by the addition of the for- 
merly-Italian towns of Briga and Tenda. 
France was awarded these-towns under 
the Italian peace treaty, but French law 
forbids annexation without consent of 
the people involved. The people of 
Briga and Tenda recently approved 
overwhelmingly the union with France. 


ADVANCING SCIENCE 


¢ AIR SPEED INDICATORS and eye- 
brows shot up last week on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

The British proudly announced that 
a midget, rocket-powered robot plane 
had topped the speed of sound. (760 


m.p.h. at sea level), and possibly hit 
the 1,000 m.p.h. mark. The 11-foot 
pilotless plane was dropped from the 
underside of a ‘fast RAF Mosquito 
bomber flying at 37,000 feet above the 
ocean. British scientists followed the 
meteoric course of the robot craft on 
six radar screens. 

On this side of the ocean, the story 
was awarded a page-one spot by most 
newspapers. But officials of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, our Government’s aviation re- 
search group, were not impressed. 

Pilotless aircraft developed by 
NACA, they said, had recently reached 
speeds of better than 1,500 m.p.h., 
twice the speed of sound. 

The U.S. robot planes do not get 
a flying start. Launched from the 
ground, their powerful rocket engines 
build up their air speed from zero to 
the record 1,500 m.p.h. mark. 

What’s Behind It: Behind this “my- 
father-can-run-faster-than-your-father” 
dispute, is a surprisingly amateurish 
rivalry between U.S. and British aero- 
nautical research groups. 

Both the British and the U. S. rocket- 
craft are little more than guided mis- 
siles. Since they are not airplanes, but 
missiles with wings attached, their 
speed marks no significant advance. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT 


¢ CIO AND AFL top officials need not 
sign non-Communist statements. 

Under the Taft-Hartley Act, union 
officers are required to sign statements 
that they are not Communists before 
their unions may make use of the 
National Labor Relations Board, 
NLRB General Counsel Robert Den- 
ham interpreted the law to mean that 
this included national officers of the 
CIO and AFL, as well as officers of 
individual unions. 

John L. Lewis, United Mine Work- 
ers president and a vice-president of 
the AFL, recently stood out alone 
against his fellow AFL executives, and 
refused to sign a non-Communist state- 
ment. No one accuses Lewis of being 
a Communist, but this stand meant 
that none of the AFL’s 105 unions 
could use the NLRB. 

But the NLRB, by a 4-1 vote, has 
now reversed Denham’s ruling. Any 
union, if its officers sign the non-Com- 
munist statements, may make full use of 
the board. Some people have criticized 
the board for “backing down” before 
Lewis, while others claim it is a sensible 
step to encourage unions to make use of 
the board—and also to stimulate the 
ousting of Communists union officers. 





PICTURE STORY OF THE WEEK 





Acme 


President Truman’s food conservation program is carefully followed at United 
Nations headquarters at Lake Success and Flushing Meadows, New York. In our 
picture Flora Brown, a secretary to the Indian delegation, reads the U.N. cafe- 
teria request to cut down on bread and butter. No group of people knows better 
than U.N. workers how desperate is the need for food in Europe this winter. 
Nationwide compliance with the “waste less” food campaign picked up with the 
pledge of distillers to observe a 60-day halt in converting precious wheat into 


alcoholic spirits. 
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Putting the 


Taltlartley Act 


in the Balance Scale 


@ Six of the nation’s outstanding lead- 
ers in Government, labor, and manage- 
ment were invited to participate in a 
special Senior Scholastic forum on the 
Taft-Hartley Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act of 1947. In these contributions 
written exclusively for Senior Scholastic, 
these men discuss pros and cons of this 
highly important new law. 

Words marked bya star (*) are 
explained in full on page 9. For an over- 
all summary of the Act, refer to an 
earlier article in the issue of Septem- 
ber 15, 1947. 


By Senator Joseph H. Ball 
Republicar of Minnesota 

(Senator Ball is the chairman of the 
Joint Com.aittee on Labor-Management 
Relations, set up td make a continuing 
study of the Taft-Hartley Act in opera- 
tion. In his contribution to this discus- 
sion, Senator Ball lists what he considers 
to be the most significant provisions of 
the Act, some of which are outlined 
below.) 

Provisions of the Act of a public 
nature: 

1. Prohibit strikes by Federal Gov- 
ernment employees. 

2. Establish a stronger and inde- 
pendent mediation service and require 
beth parties to existing contracts to 


give sixty days notice of any change 
desired before a strike or lockout, in 
order to give mediation a chance to 
function. This 60-day period does not 
apply if no contract is in effect. 

8. Provide for public fact-finding, a 
possible 80-day injunction * requiring 
both parties to maintain the status quo 
while efforts to mediate the dispute are 
made, and finally, for a secret vote of 
all employees on the best offer of their 
employer in strikes or threatened strikes 
which affect a substantial part of an 
entire industry and which the President 
finds would endanger the national 
health or safety. 

4. Separate the prosecution and ju- 
dicial functions of the National Labor 
Relations Board, by vesting the prosecu- 
tion in an independent general counsel 
and the judicial functions in an NLRB 
enlarged from three to five members to 
expedite cases. 

The Act confers these rights on em- 
ployers: 

1. To refuse to bargain with unions 
of foremen and to fire and promote 
foremen (who are an essential part of 
management) without being subject to 
an unfair practice charge. 

2. To sue unions in Federal court 
for breach ‘of contract. Unions always 
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have had the right to sue employers for 
breach of contract and this right is re- 
affirmed. 

8. To file an unfair practice charge 
against a union representing his em- 
ployees if the union refuses to bargain 
in good faith. Unions have enjoyed the 
same right against an employer since 
1935. 

4. To file an unfair practice charge 
against a union if it attempts to exact 
payment for work not performed. * 

5. To sue the responsible union for 
damages when his business is injured 
by a secondary boycott * or jurisdic- 
tional strike. * 


Individual Worker's Rights 


The Act strengthens the rights and 
freedoms of individual employees by: 

1. Prohibiting the closed shop, under 
which employees had to join a union 
before they could get a job. The in- 
stances where a closed shop has been 
used to monopolize employment op- 
portunities for a chosen few, to the 
detriment of all other workers, are le- 
gion. The law permits the union shop, 
under which employees must join with- 
in 30 days after they get a job, but only 
if a majority of all employees affected 
approve this basic interference with 
their freedom in a secret election con- 
ducted by the NLRB. 

Even under a union shop, a union 
cannot require the employer to fire any 
employee expelled from the union for 
any reason other than non-payment of 
regular dues and initiation fees. The 
union can still expell a member for any 
reason it wishes, but cannot take his 
job away unless he refuses to pay his 
dues or initiation fee. 

2. Requiring that so-called welfare 
funds * be trust funds, with the benefits 
to which employees are entitled defined 
in detail, and the employee having a 
right to go to court to get benefits if 
they are unjustly denied him. 

8. Making excessive or discrimina- 
tory initiation fees where there is a 
union shop an unfair labor practice. 

4. Requiring officers of unions which 
utilize the NLRB to file affidavits stating 
that they are not Communists, thus 
giving the rank and file a chance to 
get rid of these wreckers. All Federal 
employees, from Cabinet members 
down must file such affidavits now, and 
it has helped to clean out Communists. 

5. Requiring unions using the NLRB 
to file annual financial statements with 
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the Secretary of Labor and furnish the 
same to their members. 

6. Prohibiting unions from using 
union funds paid in by members for 
political purposes in national elections. 

There is no bar on political activity 
or voluntary political contributions by 
any union member or individual em- 
ployee. All this section does is make 
sure that individual members’ union 
dues cannot be used for political pur- 
poses to which they, as a minority, are 
opposed. 


” 
By Senator Claude Pepper 
Democrat of Florida 

An analysis of the Act reveals that, 
instead of the bargaining power of 
labor and management being equal, it 
is weighted on the side of management 
and the employee has been penalized. 

The closed shop has been in existence 
in America for many years. Under the 
principle of free collective bargaining, 
millions of American working men and 
women — almost three quarters of all 
organized workers of America — and 
employers have entered into agreements 
providing for the closed shop for union 
security. Experience has shown that 
in many instances the principle of the 
closed shop is in the public interest and 
not contrary to it. Mr. Cyrus Eaton, the 
distinguished businessman, and other 
employers have denounced legislation 
which would outlaw and prohibit the 
closed shop and interfere with free 
collective bargaining. 

It is a delusion to believe that the 
bill is a cure-all to prevent strikes. Last 
year 82 per cent of all man-days lost 
by strikes covering 75 per cent of all 
the men and women out on strikes in- 
volved solely the question of wages and 
hours. And the Taft-Hartley Labor Act 
does nothing to improve bargaining 
procedures with respect to these ques- 
tions of wages and hours. 

The bill abridges the right of free 
speech and free press. It would make 
it unlawful for a labor union newspaper 
to write an editorial opposing or favor- 


ing candidates for public office, al- 
though corporations can own news 
papers, radio stations, and have access 
to the public ear on political issues. 

The changes in the National Labor 
Relations Board adjudication procedure 
cannot but help create, as they have 
already done, widespread misunder- 
standing, suspicion, and distrust. The 
Act, in effect, jeopardizes all welfare 
plans which have been entered into in 
the past between labor and manage- 
ment. It strikes at the heart of pro- 
visions in contracts designed to protect 
workers in their old age or in their 
illness. 


By Earl Bunting 


President, National Assn. of Manufacturers 


Congress, in enacting the Labor- 
Management Relations Act of. 1947, 
and passing it over the President’s veto, 
acted according to strong public opin- 
ion, expressed at the last election, that 
steps be taken to end labor strife. 

The bill originated in the desire of 
the American people for industrial 
peace. It was prepared with the great- 
est care by Congress. It was passed by 
large majorities in both House and 
Senate. Congress took its responsibili- 
ties with the utmost seriousness. 

Out of this democratic process 
emerged a measure which is neither 
pro-labor nor pro-industry, but wholly 
pro-public. It doesn’t contain certain 
provisions which were believed to be 
desirable by the 16,500 companies, 
large and small, which make up the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 
Neither does it contain certain pro- 
visions sought by leaders of organized 
labor, But there is not one provision in 
the new bill which is not scrupulously 
fair to all. 

Recent nationwide public opinion 
polls showed that union workers gener- 
ally approve specific provisions con- 
tained in the new law while opposing 
the bill itself. This, I believe, is be- 
cause the workers as a whole do not 
yet understand that the law contains 
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the very same provisions they favor, 

Actually, the so-called Taft-Hartley 
law does just four things: 

(1) It restores fairness and equality 
to collective bargaining. 

(2) It seeks to protect the rights of 
the individual worker against coercion 
from any source. 

(3) It protects the public against the 
arbitrary and unjustified use of the 
right to strike; and 

(4) It deprives Communist-domi- 
nated unions of the privileges and pro- 
tection of the law and thus assists 
unions to break the shackles of Com- 
munist tyranny. 

In short, organized labor has been 
deprived of none of its legal rights and 
no social gain has been sacrificed. 

Strikes by free men cannot be pro- 
hibited by legislation. Nor would any 
of us want the consequences of any 
law that would destroy labor’s right to 
strike. 

The basic foundations for harmony 
between labor and management through 
genuine collective bargaining — sitting 
down together, clarifying our areas of 
agreement, which are large, and bar- 
gaining out our areas of disagreement — 


have been laid down in this new law. 


By Philip Murray 
President, Congress of Industrial Organizations 

In considering the specific applica- 
tion of the Taft-Hartley Act we must 
bear one thing in mind. We cannot ac- 
curately judge the evils of this law 
merely by reciting a list of its evil 
provisions. The law is much more 
dangerous and destructive than the 
sum of its parts. 

The law, for example, provides for 
no less than five types of elections. Even 
in the administration of the Wagner 
Act, in which only one type of election 
was provided for, it frequently took as 
long as nine months or a year from 
the time an election was petitioned for 
until it was granted. As President Tru- 
man pointed out, under the new law 
the complexity of the procedures and 
the variety of functions which are en- 
trusted to the NLRB will inevitably 
impose upon the Board a backlog of 
some five or six years. 

Under this new law the evil of gov- 
ernment by injunction is revived, One 
of the most shameful eras in our labor 
history was the era of government by 
injunction. During this period the 
courts were used by employers for the 
purpose of smashing unions and imped- 
ing the exercise of the basic rights of 
workers, such as the right to picket, 
to hold meetings, and to strike. Under 
this new law the Government is re- 
quired to obtain injunctions against 
certain types of strikes by unions. 
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A second type of evil under this 
new law is the evil of the “yellow-dog” 
contract. * The “yellow-dog” contract 
was a device through which an em- 
ployer could obtain individual contracts 
with his employees under which they 
would agree not to join a union. This 
will mean, of course, that unorganized 
individual employees will be perma- 
nently handicapped in their effort to 
join wjth their fellows in labor organi- 
zations for the purpose of bettering their 
economic conditions. 

A third type of evil which the law 
recreates is the open-shop principle. 
After years of struggle, after the per- 
sistent exposure of false propaganda 
with respect to the closed shop, many 
students of labor problems had suc- 
ceeded in teaching our people that the 
open shop is an evil, and that union 
security is a profound factor in pro- 
moting sound labor relations and in- 
dustrial stability. This new law goes a 
long step in the direction of outlawing 
union security. This will inevitably 
mean the promotion of antagonism be- 
tween employers and labor organiza- 


‘ tions. It will inevitably invite employers 


who have never reconciled themselves 
to unions to attack these organizations 
and seek to destroy them. 

Union security is a vital part of sound 
industrial relations because it is based 
upon a recognition by the employer 
that the union has the right to exist, 
to flourish and to grow strong. It is a 
sound principle because, instead of en- 
gaging in the perpetual task of defend- 
ing itself against employer aggression, 
the union is free to direct its energies 
along the more fruitful lines of promot- 
ing harmony in the plant. 


By Earl O. Shreve 
President, U. S. Chamber of Commerce 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States holds that the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act was soundly conceived, being 
directed toward appropriate objectives. 
It was enacted only after exhaustive 
hearings and meticulous consideration 
by the Congress of all phases and areas 
of coverage. 

The charge made that the Labor- 
Management Relations Act is a “slave 
labor law” is absurd on its face. Em- 
ployers recognize no provisions in the 
Act which might warrant this charge. 
On the contrary, the law gives rights 
and privileges to employees that they 
never had under the Wagner Act.* 

For example, it is now unlawful for 
a labor union to coerce employees into 
joining a union. The law protects them 
against the imposition of unreasonable 
union initiation fees. Also the law pro- 
vides that employees cannot be dis- 
charged under a union-shop agreement 
at the behest of the union for any rea- 


son other than non-payment of dues. 
And every employee has the right of 
direct access to his employer for the 
presentation of a grievance. 

At this time the National Chamber 
sees no reason to seek amendments to 
the law when Congress convenes in 
January. If, however, with fair and im- 
partial administration and after a rea- 
sonable period of operation, defects in 
the law become apparent, then and 
only then should amendments be pro- 
posed. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States repeats its acceptance of 
the right of employees to join or not 
to join labor organizations. It accepts 
without question or qualification em- 
ployees’ right to ask for collective bar- 
gaining with reference to wages, hours 
and conditions of employment. 

The National Chamber is confident 
that employers generally will assist 
those charged with operation and en- 
forcement of the law in every possible 
way to the end that it be fairly and 
impartially administered. 


By William Green 
President, American Federation of Labor 

The Taft-Hartley Law is vicious be- 
cause it will deliberately destroy by 
legal force the stable and peaceful 
labor-management relations built up by 
agreement over a period of many years. 
It is also dangerous because its effect 
will be to wreck the standards of wages 
and working conditions established by 
collective bargaining, setting off a 
downward spiral which can only end 
in the return to sweatshop standards 
and widespread joblessness. 

No step under the Taft-Hartley Law 
can be taken by either unions or man- 
agement without legal intervention. 
The new law corrupts the provision of 
the Wagner-Act calling for a secret 
ballot by employees by requiring that 
the decision be made by a majority of 
all those voting. If such a requirement 
were applied to our political elections, 

(Concluded on page 12) 
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Labor Lexicon 


Some of the technical terms used in 
this forum discussion: 

Injunction — A court order which re- 
quires someone or some group to re- 
frain from doing something. In labor 
disputes, it usually forbids or ends a 
strike for a certain period of time. Such 
injunctions were greatly limited by the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act (19382). Under 
the Taft-Hartley Act, the NLRB may 
end unfair practices by employers or 
unions by obtaining a court injunction. 

Featherbedding — Practices whereby 
workers are paid for work not per- 
formed or for unnecessary work. 

Secondary boycott — Refusal of work- 
ers to handle goods going to or coming 
from a plant where other workers are 
on strike; also similar practices. 

Jurisdictional strike Work _ stop- 
pages caused by arguments between two 
or more unions. 

Welfare fund — Funds to which em- 
ployers contribute regularly, usually 
based on the amount of production. 
Coal mine operators, for instance, con- 
tribute ten cents for every ton of coal 
mined to a welfare fund for the United 
Mine Workers union used for old-age 
and illness benefits. 

“Yellow dog” contract—Signed 
pledge demanded by employer from 
prospective worker in which worker 
promises not to join a union. Outlawed 
by Norris-LaGuardia Act. 

Wagner Act—The National Labor 
Relations Act of 1935, our basic labor 
law until this year. 

Voting procedures — The Taft-Hart- 
ley Act sets up new rules for voting by 
workers on union security and other 
matters. Such votes must be won by 
more than half of those eligible to vote, 
rather than by more than half of those 
actually voting. 

NLRB priority of action— Rules of 
procedure under the Taft-Hartley Act 
provide that the NLRB must give top 
priority to cases dealing with some 
unfair labor practices by unions, re- 
gardless of any other cases before it. 
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IKE the report of Mark Twain's 
death, the burial notice of the 
Communist International seems 
also to have. been “greatly exaggerated.” 

True enough, on May 22, 1943, 
Moscow proclaimed to the world that 
the Comintern (alias Third, or Com- 
munist, International) had been dis- 
solved. But on October 6 of this year 
came the unexpected announcement 
that a new Comintern has been formed 
by the Communist parties of nine 
European countries. 

“So what?” you say. Why all that 
fuss? Why the front-page headlines in 
all the papers? What if the Communist 
parties did decide to form a little 
“club” of their own? It doesn’t affect 
us here in the United States. 

Maybe so. But first let us examine 
what the Comintem is. It has been 
called the “general staff’ of the world 
Communist movement. As such, it 
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Photos from French, Polish, Czech Info. Services, INP, Press Assn., Triangle 
at conference in Po- 
land. All but France and Italy are Communist-controlled. 
Photos are of Communist leaders, keyed to countries. 


Map shows nine nations re 


COMINTERN: 


THE 


Nine-nation Communist “Information Bureau” brings 


Russian-directed organization into open again 


issues directives which Communists in 
all countries must obey. It enforces 
discipline and has the power to expel 
from its ranks all individuals and 
organizations which fail to stick to the 
“party line” as prescribed by the Com- 
intern. 

This Communist International was 
founded in Moscow on March 8, 1919, 
by Nicolai Lenin, leader of Soviet 
Communism. Its purpose was to pro- 
mote a world-wide. revolution of the 
proletariat (working class). 


5. Anna Pauker 


8. Palmiro Togliatti 
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But this group headed by Lenin was 
also known as the Third International, 
The first International was founded in 
London in 1864 by Karl Marx and 
Friedrich Engels, the fathers of mod- 
ern socialism. It lasted 10 years and 
broke up over the issue of anarchism 
(a government-less society). The 
Second International, consisting ex- 
clusively of socialist parties, was or- 
ganized in Paris in 1889 and functioned 
until the outbreak of World War I. 

When Lenin organized the first con- 
ference of the Third, or Communist, 
International, delegates from 30 dif- 
ferent nations attended. The conference 
was held in a period of unrest after 
World War I. The communist faithfuls 
believed that world revolution was 
just around the corner. 


Communism Meets Fascism 


But their hopes nosedived in 1922. 
That year marked the beginning of 
fascist rise to power, with Benito Mus- 
solini's march on Rome. From that 
point until World War II the ruthless 
totalitarian dictatorships in Germany 
and Italy steadily spread their power 
across Europe. 

But the Comintern continued to 
grow and to include representatives 
of more and more nations. By 1928, 
Stalin had defeated Leon Trotsky in the 
intra-party fight which followed Lenin’s 
death. He emerged as dictator of Rus- 
sia and, by virtue of that, as the “boss” 
of the Comintern. Stalin shelved Lenin’s 
idea of world revolution in favor of, 
what he called, “building socialism in 
one country”—Russia. From then on, the 
Comintern became the instrument for 
furthering Russia’s national interests. 

Because of the rise of nazism and 
fascism, the Comintern in 1935 decided 
to solicit help in the battle against them 
from whatever source at hand. It ap- 
pealed to ° Socialists and liberals — 
whom in the past it denounced as 
“traitors” because they believed in 
democracy instead of dictatorship — to 
form an alliance with the Communists. 
This was known as the Popular Front. 

The policy was followed with zig- 
zagging success until August, 1939, 
when Stalin startled the world by 
signing a friendship pact with Hitler. 
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LIVING CORPSE 


The Comintern promptly revised its 
previous tactics. It ordered its followers 
in the Allied countries to sabotage the 
war effort. President Roosevelt and 
Winston Churchill were denounced as 
“warmongers” and Communist sympa- 
thizers picketed the White House with 
placards reading, “The Yanks Are Not 
Coming.” 

This, too, did not last long. On June 
21, 1941, the Nazis broke the pact with 
Stalin and invaded Russia. The Com- 
munist International now sang a dif- 
ferent tune. The old “party line” was 
discarded and the Communist brethern 
in the Allied countries were urged to 
give all-out support in the struggle 
against the common enemy. 

Finally, on May 22, 1943, Moscow, 
in a generous mood, announced that it 
had scuttled the Comintern. The move 
may have been prompted by the fact 
that Russia at the time was in desperate 
need of American aid to save herself. 


No End to “Party Line” 


The disbanding of the Comintern did 
not mean the disbanding of the Com- 
munist parties in foreign countries. It 
merely meant that these parties were 
now supposedly free to shape their own 
policies without instructions from Mos- 
cow. 

In practice, however, it made little 
difference. Through some mysterious 
“radar” system, the Communist parties 
of all lands were always “on the beam” 
with Moscow. 

Every Communist party in every 
country thought and acted alike — and, 
invariably, these thoughts and actions 
coincided with Russia’s interests. 

During this period many promising 
young Communists from other countries 
were invited to Moscow, where they 
went through intensive training for 
eventual leadership in their own lands. 
When the time was ripe, they were 
returned home. Thus former Comintern 
Secretary-General Georgi Dimitrov is 
now prime minister of Bulgaria; Bole- 
slav Beirut is president of Poland; Mat- 
yas Rakosi is deputy prime minister of 
Hungary; Klement Gottwald is prime 
minister of Czechoslovakia; Josip Tito 
is Mr. Big of Yugoslavia. (See map.) 

Most of these men were trained in 
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“revolutionary tactics” at the Lenin 
School in Moscow. Many of them 
served as agents of the NKVD, the 
Soviet secret police. Today, they rule 
the roost in the Balkans. 

Now to get back to the rebirth of the 
“dead” Comintern. The world press 
heard of it from the pages of the Mos- 
cow Pravda, official organ of the Russian 
Communist party. It reported that in 
September “somewhere in Poland” a 
secret meeting was held of Communist 
chiefs of nine European countries. 

At this meeting, it was decided to 
form a permanent organization to be 
known as the “International Informa- 
tion Bureau,” with headquarters in Bel- 
grade, capital of Soviet-controlled 
Yugoslovia. Its declared aims are to 
organize “the exchange of knowledge” 
among the Communist parties, and “in 
case of necessity, to coordinate the 
activity of Communist parties on a basis 
of mutual agreement.” 


Aimed at Marshall Plan 


A manifesto (declaration) issued 
after the secret meeting stated that the 
world has now been divided into “two 
camps” and proclaimed that Russia and 
her satellites were leading the fight 
against “a world-wide American im- 
perialist hegemony” (domination). All 
its fire was directed against the United 
States which was described as “im- 
perialistic” and “anti-democratic.” The 
Marshall Plan to aid Europe was as- 
sailed as part of “a general plan of 
world expansion being realized by the 
U. S, A. in all parts of the globe.” 

British Prime Minister Attlee, French 
Premier Ramadier and other Socialist 
leaders in Europe were denounced in 
the manifesto as “traitors” and “hire- 
lings of the imperialists” because of 
their friendly attitude toward America. 

Clearly, the open reorganization of 
the Comintern is aimed at the United 
States. The Russians make no bones 
about it. This is another salvo fired by 
them in the “war of nerves” between 
the two countries. Linked with the 
attacks against President Truman in 
the Soviet press and Andrei Vishinsky’s 
anti-American speeches at the U. N., it 
marks a new low in U. S.-Russian 
relations. 
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Questions ere based on 
this issve. Perfect score is 
Answers in Teacher Edition. 


Taft-Hartley Act 


Circle the letter which correctly com- 
pletes the statements below. Each cor- 
rect answer counts 5. Total 385. 


1, Under the Taft-Hartley Act, strikes 
are: 
a. forbidden in all cases. 

b. still permitted in many types of 
labor-management disputes. 

c. subject to a six-month “cooling- 
off” period. 

2. Before passage of the new law, 
the country’s major labor law was: 
* a. the Wagner Act. 

b. the Taft-Ellender-Wagner Act. 
. the National Recovery Act. 


. The new law forbids strikes by: 


transportation workers. 
all ‘workers covered by a contract. 
. Federal Government employees. 


articles in 
100. 


. In a “closed shop”: 
. no new workers may be employed. 
. only union members may em- 
ployed. 

c. the employer may select any new 
workers he chooses. 


cP hROoP WOO 


5. The new law says that union offi- 
$: 

a. may not be Communists. 

b. must declare they are not Com- 
munists if the NLRB is to handle com- 
plaints from their union. 

c. may not be registered in any poli- 
tical party. 

6. A “yellow dog” contract is: 

a. an agreement by unions not to 
ask for higher pay or better working 
conditions. 

b. a secret agreement among employ- 
ers to refuse to deal with unions. 

c. a signed pledge by a prospective 
employee stating that he will not join 
a union. 


g 


7. The new act provides for: 


a. a greater number of occasions for 
elections within labor unions. 

b. elections only to determine a de- 
cision to strike. 

c. abolishment of union elections. 
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CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 
continued from preceding page 


Freedom of the Press 


Place the following events in cor- 
rect chronological order using the num- 
bers 1 to 5. Each counts 6. Total 30. 

( ) The Espionage Act during 
World War I gave the Government 
strong power to restrict press freedom. 

( ) William Allen White won the 
Pulitizer Prize for an editorial uphold- 
ing freedom of the press. 

( ) The Bill of Rights, guarantee- 
ing press freedom, was ratified. 

( ) During the Civil War some 
newspapers published information valu- 
able to the Confederates. 

( ) During World War II we had 
voluntary newspaper censorship. 


My score 
Which Is Correct? 


In each problem there are two state- 
ments. Draw a circle around the letter 
in front of the one’ statement in each 
problem which is correct. Each answér 
counts 5. Total 35. 

1. (a) The first two Internationals 
were organizations of socialist parties. 
(b) Recently a new Comintern was or- 
ganized at a secret meeting in the U. S. 
attended by delegates of nine Euro- 
pean nations. 

2. (a) The Comintern is also called 
the Third International and the Com- 
munist International. (b) The Comin- 
tern advises the Communist parties of 
various nations but these parties do not 
follow their advice. 

3. (a) The Comintern was founded 
during World War II. (b) It was 
founded by Lenin to promote world 
revolution by the working class. 

4. (a) When Stalin came to power, 
he used the Comintern to promote Rus- 
sia’s interests throughout the world. (b) 
The Comintern has had a consistent 
policy of opposing Fascist countries. 

5. (a) Stalin announced that the 
Comintern was reorganized and 
strengthened in 1943. (b) Former Com- 
intern officials now have important jobs 
in the governments of Russian-domi- 
nated countries. 

6. (a) The revived Comintern appar- 
ently is aimed to oppose the U. S. (b) 
Germany, Japan, and China sent Com- 
munist delegates to the recent meeting 
of the Comintern. 

7. The Comintern’s chief executives 
are (a) close associates of Stalin; (b) 
elected by secret ballot from world 
Communist leaders. 


My score ___.__ My tota’ score___ 
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U. N. News 


HE WORLD ORGANIZATION now 
has a flag of her own. The 57-na- 
tion Legal Committee of the General 
Assembly officially approved a U. N. 
standard. 

It will have a light-blue field bearing 
in white the emblem of the United Na- 
tions —a projection of the globe from 
the North Pole. Secretary - General 
Trygve Lie has been authorized to de- 
cide the flag’s dimensions and a code 
governing its use. 

THE EGG AND THE PRESS. A 
comparison of the two was recently 
made by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt at the 
General Assembly’s Committee on So- 
cial, Human and Cultural Problems. 

Answering the Soviet attacks upon 
the “warmongering” American press, 
she declared that the advantages of 
our press system far outweighed the 
“overwhelming disadvantages” of a 
government-controlled press as the one 
in Russia. 

Then she added, “If some parts of a 
free press become bad, the rest will 
remain good. But a controlled press is 
like an egg; if any part of it is bad the 
whole is bad.” 

The next day, the same Committee 
rejected, by a vote of 33 to 6, a Soviet 
motion to condemn the world’s “war- 
mongering” press. 

A KEEP-WATCH COMMISSION 
for the Balkans was voted by a major- 
ity of the United Nations. In one of its 
stormiest sessions, the General Assem- 
bly’s Political and Security Committee 
over-rode strong Soviet opposition and 
approved the United States proposal 
for the creation of a special U. N. Com- 
mission to watch over Greece’s north- 
ern border. The vote? 34 to 6! The 
Soviet bloc promptly announced that 
it will boycott the Balkan commission. 

ORPHANS OF THE WORLD. 
When Allied troops liberated the Nazi 
concentration camps in Europe, they 
found 5,000 haeeclben, nameless, coun- 
tryless children. 

These children range in age from 
two to six. They do not know their 
names. They do not not know their 
nationalities. They were infants when 
their mothers and fathers were mur- 
dered in the Nazi torture chambers. 

A public-spirited British woman has 
appealed to the United Nations to make 
“these waifs of terror” the first world 
citizens. She has raised enough money 
tc provide a home for the children on 
the little British island of Nevis in the 
Caribbean. There, she hopes to rear 
and educate them as “citizens not of 
any nation but of the world.” 








Taft-Hartley Act 
(Concluded from page 9) 


our whole system of democracy would 
be destroyed. Under this requirement 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, all that labor's 
opponents need do to win the vote is to 
stay at home.* 

No one can rightly claim that the 
judicial tribunal set up under this law 
can make impartial decisions. The law 
requires that charges against labor or- 
ganizations be given priority over 
charges against employers.* It requires 
the Nationel Labor Relations Board to 
secure court orders against unions be- 
fore giving the case a judicial hearing. 
Under the law even a promise of bene- 
fits to a worker lays a labor organization 
open to a charge of an unfair labor 
practice. It makes unlawful practices 
by unions while allowing employers to 
engage in such practices or to foster 
them with impunity. 

Labor-management relations are hu- 
man relations. The problems of wage 
rates, union security, and seniority have 
to be solved by the representatives of 
employers and employees working to- 
gether over the collective bargaining 
table. These problems vary from one 
company to another; they cannot be 
automatically solved by the universal 
application of a legal remedy pre- 
scribed from Washington. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


coercion (ké dr shin), n. the act of forc- 
ing. (The Comintern uses coercion to keep 
its members in line.) — 

Bolshevik (bél shé vik), n, comes from 
a Russian word meaning larger. The So- 
cial Democratic party in Russia which fol- 
lowed Marxist doctrines split into two 
groups in 1903. The larger group was 
called Bolshevik. Since 1918 this group 
has called itself the Communist Party. 

facetious (fa sé shis), adj. means witty 
or humorous. (Not intended to be taken 
seriously. ) 

functionary (fiingk shin ér i), n. Comes 
from a French word meaning to perform. 
A functionary is a person who has some 
special duty to perform. We speak of gov- 
ernment functionaries. 

libel (li bél), n., is any statement or 
communication which puts a person in 2 
bad light — does injury to his reputation or 
interests. 

warmonger (ming ger), n. Monger 
comes from a French word which means 
to trade; a monger is a trader or dealer. 
Warmonger means a person who acts to 
encourage wars. (Russia says the U. S. is 
a warmonger. ) 


affirm (a firm), v., is the opposite of 
deny. It means to OK something positive- 
ly. (I affirm this statement to be the truth. ) 
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| Kree Press... 


is free? Can a free press print any- 
thing that can be called news? Can 
it suppress a part of the news? 

These are some of the questions be- 
ing argued with some heat and:a flicker 
of enlightenment by a teen-age group at 
the corner drugstore. Fortunately, one 
of the boys knew a reporter who had 
stopped in for a soda after covering his 
City Hall beat. He was willing to carry 
his .glass to the kids’ booth, and to 
straighten out some of the confusion 
about one of America’s freedoms guaran- 
teed in our Bill of Rights. 

It turned out that nobody except the 
reporter, Bill Higgins, knew exactly 
what a free press means. Said Bill: “It 
means simply that the Government has 
no control over American newspapers, 
except in wartime when the Board of 
Censors can stop any story that contains 
information that may help the enemy.” 

“Then does that mean that a pri- 
vately owned newspaper can print any- 
thing?” asked Susan. 

“No, not exactly. The newspaper 

a. 
owner and his staff are free to criticize 
the Government, but, for example,they 
can’t print anything libelous about an 
individual in the Government — or out 
of the Government for that matter.” 

“What do you mean by libelous?” 

“Well, libel is a published statement 


W HAT is a free press? And how free 


‘or representation without cause or ex- 


cuse that brings anyone into hatred, 
contempt, or ridicule. That may even 
include a photograph. Say a news 
cameraman happens to see Congress- 
man X coming out of a Washington 
hotel wearing a funny hat, at four 
o'clock in the morning. If the paper 
were to print that picture with a caption 
hinting something discreditable to the 
Congressman that might be libelous. 
Get it?” 

“Yes, I think so,” said Eddie Murphy. 


Herblock in The Washington Post 


Whose Move Is It? 
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Rampart of 
Democracy 


“The Congressman could sue the news- 
paper. But isn’t it newsworthy if the 
Congressman is neglecting his duties?” 

“Look, kid,” said Bill, “the photo- 
graph doesn’t prove a thing, does it? 


All it does is to pass out a hint. That - 


isn’t fair news coverage. A good news- 
paper reports the news, accurately, 
fairly, and without bias. It gives readers 
sufficient information on which to base 
fair opinions. It publishes opinions on 
both sides of any question that is open 
to argument. Let’s say that the Con- 
ggessman was only showing the town 
to his brother-in-law from Dubuque. 
Let’s say he was one of the hardest- 
working legislators, on all kinds of 
committees, and that he went right 
from the hotel to his desk. Would it be 
fair to show the picture and not tell 
the rest of the story?” 

“Maybe not. So you don’t show the 
picture,” said Freddy. “But isn’t that 
suppressing news?” 

Bill thought for a moment. “The two 
groups most often accused of suppres- 
sing news are the Government and big 
business. Take the case of the State 
Department and the foreign situation. 
It’s a cinch most of us don’t know all 
that goes on in diplomacy. Then there’s 
a case where the businessmen in a 
small town — incidentally, this really 
happened — objected to the political 
views of the publisher of the local 
paper. So they tried to get him to hold 





Holland in The Chicago Tribune 


Can‘t Work With So Much Light 
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back the kind of stories he was playing 
up. He refused. Then they threatened 
to withdraw their advertising, and 
when that didn’t work, they told him 
they'd start their own paper and run 
him out of business. The people in the 
town, and some of the businessmen, 
rallied around the publisher, and he 
came through all right. That was at- 
tempted suppression.” 

“Well then, Mr. Higgins,” said Mary, 
“do you honestly believe that we have 
a free press in the United States?” 

“Yes,” said Bill emphatically. “As 
free a press as any in the world. I’m not 
saying some owners’ don’t slant the 
news to suit their book. You know how 
a little word can change the meaning 
of a news story. Suppose a_ headline 
reads, ‘Penny-pinching budget banned 
by city.’ Doesn’t the term ‘penny-pinch- 
ing’ slant the news?” 

“Sure. Why does the headline writer 
use that term?” 

“Because his boss, the newspaper 
owner, is for a bigger city budget. To 
be pertectly fair, he would use a word 
like ‘proposed’; not ‘penny-pinching.’ ” 

“It all sounds so complicated,” sighed 
Mary. “I wonder if the owner should 
have that much power to influence 
people. Is that really free?” 

“That's up to you to decide,” said 
Bill. “If you're smart, you'll find out 
what your newspaper stands for, and 
make up your own mind accordingly. 
You'll soon see for yourself whether the 
owner is abusing the privileges of a 
democratic press, or whether he’s hon- 
estly trying to report straight news 
without letting his opinions color his 
news coverage. That’s your job — to sit 
in judgment on all the newspapers.” 








Talburt in The Pittsburgh Press 


State of the Union 











HE newspaper starts the day for 

42,000,000 American families. 

Nearly every one reads the news of 

the day. Why? Because he wants to 
know what is going on in his town, state, 
nation, and world. Most Americans read 
the headlines of the national (“tele- 
graph”) news, and the international 
(“cable”) news, plus all the local news 
and every word of some department in 
the newspaper. After her preliminary 
scanning of the front page, the house- 
wife is likely to read the market and 
home-making sections, and perhaps the 
society page. Business men read finan- 
cial, and probably sports stories. The 
younger fry prefer comics, sports, and 
radio. 

The newspaper offers something to 
every taste. But its most important news 
coverage is concentrated on the front 
page. Page one contains a variety of 
news stories and pictures, each under 
its own headline. The more important 
the story, the bigger the headline, and 
the higher on the page. Front-page 
stories all have one thing in common — 
they cover “spot” news, events of the 
last few hours. The date-line at the 
head of the telegraph or cable news 
stories may be Moscow, Washington, or 
Santa Claus, Indiana, and the subject 
may be anything under the sun. What- 
ever it concerns, the story must be 
up-to-the-minute news and it must be 
important enough to rate the front page. 


Where Does It Come From? 

A newspaper is a highly organized 
enterprise. It’s no mere chance that a 
flood of words pours into the editorial 
offices day and night by radio, cable, 








telegraph, telephone, teletype, mail, and 
reporter, Many large newspapers have 
their own correspondents “on the spot” 
where events occur —the capitals of 
the world, Washington, and all the prin- 
cipal cities. Even so, no one newspaper 
can cover the entire world. Newspapers 
depend upon the news services as well. 
On a subscription basis, they buy stories 
gathered by Associated Press (AP), 
United Press (UP), and the Interna- 
tional News Service (INS). 

The great news services maintain re- 
porters in all important centers, ready 
to cover any event on their “beat” at a 
moment's notice. They have their oWn 
private telephone, telegraph, cable, and 


What's 


radio networks; their own planes and 
automobiles. By its subscription to-one 
of the services, even a small town paper 
can give its readers the same spot cov- 
erage as a large, metropolitan daily. 

Air mail brings to the small news- 
paper a great part of its departmental 
material. This “mat service” is ready for 
the printer to put on the press, although 
it may have been written a thousand 
miles away by a man working for one 
of the syndicates that sell columns and 
other journalistic features, “Mat serv- 
ice,” like news service coverage, is sold 
to subscribers. 

Local news, or news of the region, is 
the particular problem of the news- 
paper itself. Every local paper has a 
staff of reporters who make a regular 
round, or beat, of all the spots where 
things are happening. These are: the 
courts, especially the criminal courts; 
the Police Department; the public of- 
fices; political headquarters; churches; 
welfare organizations; and scientific or 
research organizations. The reporters 
call regularly, too, upon local leaders of 
sports, society, big business, or industry. 
If the paper is big enough, it sends a 
man out to attend concerts, plays, mov- 
ies, and broadcasts. Hotels, railroad 


SENIOR 





stations, airports, and piers may provide 
human interest stories about arriving or 
departing celebrities. 

When something spectacular happens, 
the reporters swarm like bees. Suppose 
an explosion in a chemical plant rocks 
the town. The reporter rushes to the 
scene. He must see, hear, and find out 
all there is to know — how it happened, 
how ‘many were injured, the amount of 
the damages, the names of owners, vic- 
tims, the reactions of the crowd—a 
thousand details. He must get these 
details quickly and accurately, and he 
must begin telephoning his story to a 
rewrite man in the city office, so that 
the first story of the disaster can be en 
the streets as soon as possible. 

When it comes out, the story must be 
written correctly too, no matter how 
great the rush, It must tell what, who, 
where, when, and why in the first para- 
graph so that the reader will have the 
main facts at once. The account must 
go something like this: 

“The worst explosion in the history 
of Booneville destroyed the million- 
dollar plant of the Moulton Chemical 
Works, at 124 River Road, yesterday 


vews! 


afternoon at four o'clock. Two hours 
later, volunteers were working frantic- 
ally among the smoking ruins, trying to 
extricate the dead and injured work- 
men. J. B. Moulton, president of the 
firm, was unable to fix the cause of the 
disaster, but Eli Smith, superintendent 
of the plant, stated that he believed it 
may have been the result of an accident 
in the refinery.” 

In his first paragraph, the reporter has 
given the five W’s; and the rest of the 
story will continue to tell the most im- 
portant news first. It will taper off with 
the less important. This style of writing, 
called “pyramiding,” is designed to help 
the reader get the gist of the story 
quickly. 


What Makes a Good News Story? 


In addition to following a special 
style of writing, a good news story must 
be truthful, objective, sincere, and ac- 
curate. The headline over it must follow 
the same rules. Let’s measure the fol- 
lowing story from The New York Times 
of September 19, by that yardstick: 


RETAIL BUTTER PRICES DROP; 
MEATS ARE GENERALLY STEADY 


The embattled housewife won a small 
victory yesterday against rising food prices. 
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Butter sold for 2 cents less in retail stores 
in New York and other cities, with a few 
reporting declines up to 4 cents, reflecting 
previous declines on the wholesale markets. 

Most prices dropped again in the whole- 
sale markets, where buyers and sellers 
were at a stalemate, but at retail the 
prices generally held, pork cuts moving 
higher. Egg prices were unchanged at 
wholesale and retail. In the day-by-day 
struggle with the high cost of living, there 
was little to give the consumer satisfaction. 


Now consider the following questions 
and decide for yourself whether the 
reporter has been truthful, accurate, 
sincere, and objective. 

1. Does the headline lead you to 
expect what the story reveals? 

2. Is the information specific and 
accurate? (Any figures such as prices 
can be checked by the reader, if he 
doubts the accuracy of them.) 

3. When the reporter speaks of “the 
embattled housewife” is that his own 
opinion or is he reflecting the consum- 
er's feelings? 

4. Does the reporter reveal himself 
at all? Can you tell what his own opin- 
ions are? 


































































































Can You Feature It! 


DISASTER like the explosion at 

the Moulton Chemical Works 

may lead to follow-up stories. 

These may be news stories ap- 
pearing a day or even two days later, 
giving new facts about how the ex- 
plosion occutred, the final number of 
the injured, or the company’s plans for 
building a new plant. 

In addition, some of the follow-up 
stories will be human-interest features. 
A feature is not a regular news story, 
and it is not written with the five W’s 
to the fore. If it’s based on the news, 
it usually concerns an incident, tied in 
with the main news story, and makes a 
direct appeal to the reader’s emotions. 

Suppose that among the workmen 
injured in the explosion, there was a 
certain Mr. Rector who had a small 
daughter, and that the day the explo- 
sion occurred was little Jean Rector’s 
fifth birthday. One of the reporters mak- 
ing his round of the hospital to check 
on the names and the condition of the 
victims, learns that Mrs. Rector and 
Jean were waiting for Mr. Rector to 
come home to the birthday dinner. 

The alert reporter sees good feature 
material here, and he hastens to the 
Rector home, finding Jean in a neigh- 
bor’s care while her mother is speeding 
to the hospital. 

The next day, the paper runs the 
reporter's feature story which reads: 

‘ 


BrrTuHpay CANDLES Burn Low For JEAN 
Wume Fatuer Ficuts For Lire 
Little Jean Rector watched the five pink 

candles on the big birthday cake burn 

down and gutter out. She was crying, be- 



































































































































cause she was puzzled. Why had her 
mother left her on her birthday? Why was 
her father not there, as he had promised, 
to guide her hand while she cut the big 
cake? This was the night that she and her 
parents had been waiting for all week, and 
now she was alone, except for the neighbor 
woman. Jean could not understand what 
had happened to her party. 

Her mother, Mrs. Thomas Rector, had 
almost forgotten Jean’s* birthday in her 
anxiety to reach the hospital. The tele- 
phone call had driven from her mind 
everything except fear. The nurse had 
simply said that Thomas had been admit- 
ted among the emergency patients who 
poured into Mercy Hospital in a steady 
stream after the explosion yesterday after- 
noon at the Moulton Chemical Works. Etc. 


In this human-interest feature story, 
the reporter has used an informal, essay 
style. He has indicated his own sym- 
pathy for the disappointed child and 
the anxious mother, and he is attempt- 
ing, by his approach, to arouse the 
sympathies of the reader for the family 
who were the victims of misfortune. 

This approach and this informal style 
are typical of features, although all fea- 
tures are not human-interest stories. 
The headline, unlike the news-story 
headline, is in the same tone as the 
story. Perhaps a special headline type 
is used to distinguish it still more from 
a regular news story. 

Neither the human-interest feature 
like the one above, nor any other fea- 
ture story need necessarily be based 
upon a news story. Favorite subjects for 
feature writers are: Animal and pet 
stories, with a humorous or sentimental 
appeal; advance and progress stories, 
as on the changed appearance of a 
town; the weather, which may be 
treated whimsically or which may stress 
an oddity like a flood leaving a chair 
on a tree; the unusual, especially if it’s 
mysterious or sensational; personal ex- 
periences, such as a fishing trip by 
President Truman; an interview, espe- 
cially one with a colorful character or 
celebrity. 

Any good feature sets out to capture 
the reader's interest with a striking and 
interesting lead paragraph. The lead 
also sets the tone for the whole story — 
whimsical, funny, mysterious, bright, 
sentimental, sad, nostalgic, or sensa- 
tional. In many ways, the feature is the 
frosting on the news. Well done, it adds 
color to the factual newspaper. 








WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE tells here 
an incident that happened in his “cub” 
days in Kansas City. He was twenty- 
four, then — a good age to enjoy the 
“gun” era of semi-frontier publishing in 


the 1890s. 


in my life, I was learning practical 

ethics. For the Star was an honest 
newspaper. I saw it from the inside. 
After I had been in the office five or 
six months, I came in almost daily con- 
tact with Colonel Nelson, who was the 
directing force of the paper, I never 
saw his handwriting more than two or 
three times, and then only a dozen 
words. He wrote nothing for the paper. 
We men around the office understood 
he could not write, could not put ten 
words together on paper. Yet he bought 
writing talent and directed it. After I 
had been there six months or so, he 
called me into his office one day and 
asked: 

“Billie, what do you know about gas?” 

I told him gayly that I knew abso- 
lutely nothing. 

“Well, you are the man I am looking 
for. You have a virgin mind, I have 
an idea — maybe I am wrong — that this 
town is entitled to dollar gas.” The price 
then was much higher. “I'll tell vou 
what-I wish you would do: read up on 
gas. Here’s a lot of stuff.” 

He handed me some publications of 
various associations and _ researchers, 
mostly loaded heavily in favor of the 
gas companies. 

“Read this, and then go down and 
look over the gas plant and see how they 
make it and where the stuff comes from, 
and see if you can get some kind of 
squint at the cost of the stuff in the 
storage tanks and delivered at the out- 
lets. And then come back and talk to 
me.” 

When I had learned all I could of 
gas, I went in and talked to him. He 
said: 

“All right! Now write a local story — 
write a series of articles about gas in 
Kansas City, and we will see where 
we get. Don’t editorialize about it. You 
don’t know enough yet. I don’t either.” 

So we studied gas again. And I wrote 
my stories. They did not amount to 
much, but they set folks talking; and 
from then on for five years the Star kept 
hammering away for dollar gas. It made 
no difference that Colonel Nelson’s 
friends owned the gas stock. It made 
no difference that the bankers who 
were financing the gas company were 


r: THE Star office, for the first time 


A eub reporter found his model newspaperman 


The Incorruptible Colonel 


By William A. White 





his dear friends. He was absolutely 
incorruptible on his social side, and one 
of the few publishers I have ever known 
who did not yield to the lure of the 
country club. 

On another occasion he called me 
into his office and assigned me to write 
an article about a series of slums called 
the McClure flats —terrible places. I 
made a horror story which pleased the 
Colonel, though his friends — the owners 
of the slum property — were boiling-hot. 
The hotter they got, the more he 
pounded on his desk, and cursed them 
and made them ashamed of themselves. 
The tenements were either improved 
or torn down to be replaced by better 
buildings. He tackled the corrupt elec- 
tions that were conducted by the local 
Democratic city machine, and gave me 
the job of bedeviling a poor election 
crook named Pinky Blitz, whom we 
sent to the penitentiary later; and we 
pounded a county officer named Owsley 
rather mercilessly for what we felt 
was his responsibility in the election 
corruption. This, in face of the fact that 
the Colonel was supporting Grover 
Cleveland almost abjectly. He had no 
more use for corrupt Democrats than 
he had for corrupt Republicans, He 
was absolutely independent politically, 
and in every other way I knew. 

One spring we conducted a mayoralty 
campaign, and not long afterward the 
victorious opposition candidate for 
Mayor, whom we had treated rather 
roughly, came stomping into the office. 
The Colonel’s room and the rooms oc- 
cupied by the editorial writers were on 
the second floor. My room was directly 
opposite the Colonel's. The floor was 
reached by a grand stairway sweeping 
upward out of the lobby on the first 
floor and branching north and south — 
left and right — into the telegraph room 
and the editorial .offices. I saw- the 
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double-breasted, Prince Albert coat of 
the aggrieved statesman sweeping past 
my door and saw Tommy Johnston, the 
managing editor, and Ralph Stout, the 
city editor, follow the raging people's 
tribune into the Colonel’s office. I was 
writing with my face to the door. I 
heard the loud voices and in a minute, 
maybe two, I heard that unmistakable 
thud of fist on flesh and looked up to 
see the Colonel lying on his back and 
the mayor bending over him. Phillips, 
the telegraph editor, who wore a dark 
green celluloid shade over his eyes, 
came mousing out of the telegraph room 
as I looked up. He too had heard the 
voices and identified the swat. In an 
instant Stout and Johnston, both good- 
sized six-footers, had hold of the assail- 
ant, While the Old Man was getting 
up, they rushed the mayor out of the 
room and into the hallway, where they 
kicked his feet out from under him. 
Phillips grabbed a leg. I grabbed a leg. 
Johnston and Stout took an arm each, 
and we literally threw the mayor down 
the first flight of that grand staircase to 
the landing. I was located so that I was 
the first man to reach him after he fell. 

As he got up, I started to rush him. 
He pulled a revolver from under his 
Prince Albert coat and stuck it in my 
face. It was the largest, most terrible- 
looking circular aperture I ever beheld. 
His eyes were glaring. I put my hand 
over the banister, and vaulted over the 
stairs and landed on a circular desk 
below where a white-haired Danish 
boy named Siested, brother of the busi- 
ness manager, was working on a row of 
circulation figures. He did not know of 
the row above, and as I landed on his 
papers he nearly passed out from fright. 

As I went over the banister I saw 
down in the newsroom a thing that 
greatly heartened me. Old Campbell, the 
stockyards reporter, with one arm rest- 
ing on the top of a tall desk, had a dead 
bead on the mayor and a mean glint 
in his hard old eye. I do not know 
whether the mayor saw that bead or 
not, but as I landed the mayor began 
to walk slowly down the grand staircase 
to the first floor with his pistol drawn 
and cocked, bellowing something. The 
story of the assault was in time for the 
first edition, and we had it on the 
streets in no time. The Colonel was 
proud to omit no detail. 


Reprinted from the book, The Autobi- 
ography of William Allen White, by per- 
mission of the Macmillan,Co. 
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IGHT verse is not to be confused 
with poetry. For one thing, light 
verse is more fun; and for another, light 
verse pays better. Where poetry some- 
times groans, light verse: whistles. And 
poets have never courted the muse in 
the chromium castles of Hollywood. But 
Samuel Hoffenstein, author of three 
volumes of verse, learned how. 

A veteran newspaper man, Hoffen- 
stein wrote for the Wilkes-Barre (Penn- 
sylvania) Times-Leader before signing 
up in 1912 with the New York Sun. He 
became a special writer for the Sun 
and took over that paper’s drama criti- 
cism. Later he was press agent for Al 
Woods, the theatrical producer, and in 
the middle twenties ran a column, “The 
Dome,” in the New York Tribune. 

“The Dome,” like Franklin Pierce 
Adams’ “The Conning Tower,” turned 
out to be one of those pleasant gathering 
places that attract the wits of the writ- 
ing world the way a popular cafe does. 
Consequently, no one was surprised 
when Hoffenstein’s Poems in Praise of 
Practically Nothing won critical raves 
for its sardonic lyricism and savage 
irony. As Hoffenstein said, “into each 
rain some life must fall . . .” 

His next book, Year In, You’re Out, 
was not quite so full of life, however. 
Harry Hansen compared it to “a vaude- 
ville program with an outstanding 
headliner and a lot of cheaper acts.” In 
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With Hoffenstein 


other words, the work was uneven and 
the humor not always evident. 

Now, seventeen years later, Hoffen- 
stein is still the sphinx of modern verse: 
wearing an enigmatic smile, he cheer- 
fully hums small elegies. An engaging 
salesman, he- recommends himself on 
the jacket of Pencil in the Air, his new 
book*: ° 

... Sometimes a little tearful, 

But chiefly cheerful: 

A jot, so to speak, of this, 

And of that, a tittle, 

A few big words, but mostly little; 

Not much thinking required — 

Can be read when tired. 

The rhymes rhyme 

All the time — 

Easy on the ear. 

Type clear — 

Easy on the eye. 

Nice buy. 

Most of these new Hoffenstein lines 
carry his stamp of bitter laughter at 
the sadder facts of life. But in some, he 
seems to forget that his appeal is that 
of a humorist. Verses like “The Grail” 
and “To My Mother” fail because they 
try too hard to be poetry. Hoffenstein 
is best when he mocks at the world in 
his own words: 


Nothing is quite so much in clover 
As ancient dames, who grandly sit, 
Broad in the beam and beam all over, 
At one with every bit of it. 


They love assorted nephews, nieces, 
Cousins of immemorial date; 

The world around them goes to pieces— 
But hour by hour they integrate. 


And one day they will see Death hover 
About the door respectfully, 

And, as they would a timid lover, 
Wave him in for cakes and tea. 


He is equally good when he pipes up 
in a parody of the famous “Pippa,” who 
was able to pass when Browning wrote 
about her: 

God’s in his heaven 
Painting things blue; 
I'm on the thorn, 

The snail is too. 





*Pencil In the Air, Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Inc., $2.50. 








OR those who like horse stories — 

and who doesn’t? — Beyond Rope and 
Fence, by David Grew, will be a treat. 
It has much of the excitement of Mary 
O’'Hara’s “Flicka” and “Thunderhead” 
books, but Mr. Grew expresses better 
than does Miss O’Hara the gnawing 
hunger for freedom that a horse born 
on the open prairies must feel. Man, 
in this book, is not the friend of the 
horse; he is the enemy who drives the 
wild herd into the terrifying enclosure 
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of the corral. He separates colts from 
dams and inflicts pain with branding 
iron, rope, bit, and whip. The reader 
suspects that, particularly where man 
uses the horse for his servant behind the 
plow, David Grew’s point of view is 
probably more accurate and realistic 
than that of authors who paint a picture 
of friendship between man and beast. 

The heroine of this novel of a wild 
horse on the Alberta plains is Queen, 
a beautiful buckskin filly. Her first ex- 
perience with man comes when she is 
six months old. Two horsemen appear 
on the range, rounding up the herd for 
branding. Queen’s dam breaks out of 
the corral and, in her anxiety to escape, 
tears herself on a barbed wire fence. 
She leads the herd away from the ranch 
to the north. There the horses join 
another wild band, fleeing from prairie 
fire and the vengeance of the ranchers 
until winter halts them and the deep 
snow provides safety until spring. 
Queen’s dam dies*of her injuries and 
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Queen, terrified of horsemen, becomes 
the leader of the herd because she has 
learned to use her wits to escape 
capture, 

This is only the beginning of the 
story, but it would be unfair to reveal 
any more of it. 

David Grew, who spent his child- 
hood on the North Dakota prairies, 
knows both the kind of country and the 
horses he is writing about. Although he 
later moved to New York, where he 
taught at Columbia University, he 
never forgot the early experiences of 
his childhood. And when he began to 
write, late in life, he set his fiction in 
the country he still loved. Beyond Rope 
and Fence, and The Sorrel Stallion are 
both horse stories. The Wild Dog of 
Edmonton and The Two Coyotes reveal 
their subject by their titles. You might 
like them, too. 


*Beyond Rope and Fence. By David 
Grew (David McKay Co.) $2.50. 














“sag HILE I was shaving my aunt went 
out to lunch.” 

“After the horse had eaten my father 
hitched him to the wagon.” 

“In short skirts will be long.” 

If you overheard these comments in a 
crowded theater lobby, you would have 
every right to think yourself surrounded 
by freaks. The point is, though, that 
you would not hear them. Only the writ- 
ten word could suffer from such con- 
fusion, for when we speak, our voices 
naturally put in the signs that say “slow 
down (,)” or “pause (;).” 

Let’s imagine that the young man 
shaving his aunt in the first sentence 
decided to teletype an account of the 
experience over the wires of the United 
Press. The message would come through 
like this: QUOTE WHILE I WAS 
SHAVING COMMA MY AUNT WENT 
OUT TO LUNCH PERIOD END 
QUOTE 

We see now that the aunt in question 
wasn’t even on the premises at the time 
of the shaving — she had gone out to 
lunch. That puts an entirely different 
face on the matter and explains why 
newspapers have to insist upon accurate 
punctuation from their news sources. 
Punctuation marks are the “STOP” and 
“GO” signals of grammar. Without 
them, our sentences would become 
snarled in a grammatical traffic jam. 

The most often used punctuation 
signal is the unobstrusive comma. A 
comma helps out in many situations, 
but it always means one thing: slow 
down. It is a break in the rhythm of 
the sentence. Every sentence carries 
along some idea or message. A comma 
is the point at which the sentence rests 
its load of thought for a while before 
going on. Here are some of the circum- 
stances under which the pause of a 
comma is necessary: 


Commas and semi-colons are the traffic 





Language 


1. To set off words, phrases, and 
clauses in a series — this sentence illus- 
trates its own point. 

2. To set off nonrestrictive phrases 
and clauses, In the sentence The girl 
with long blonde hair is my sister, no 
commas are used because the phrase, 
with long blonde hair, is a necessary 


*(restrictive) part of the sentence. But 


in My sister, who has long blonde hair, 
is named Sally, the blonde-hair clause is 
colorful rather than necessary and is 
therefore separated from the rest of the 
sentence. To find out if a phrase or 
clause is nonrestrictive, try the sentence 
aloud without it. . 

3. To set off parenthetical words, 
phrases, or clauses. A good test here 
would be to speak the sentence aloud. 
Where your voice “falls,” there is the 
place for a comma. On the other hand, 
he may be ill. 

4. To set off constructions that are 
appositive or explanatory. We go to 
Central, the best school in town. 

5. After a long introductory clause 
or phrase. Since we are young and 
adaptable, we find much to delight us. 

6. To set off clauses beginning with 
and, but, or, nor, for, so, yet, while, and 
though when these occur in compound 
sentences. I entered the house with all 
possible haste, and John did, too. 

7. To set off an explanatory clause 
beginning with as, for or since, when 
it clears up the thought of the foregoing 
clause. Take the sentence: I'l] pretend 
to be busy tonight, for he stood me up 
last week. The clause, for he stood me 
up last week, explains her reason (well- 
grounded) for giving him the busy 
signal now. 

8. To set off names of persons to 
whom you are speaking, or terms de- 
scriptive of them. I shall love you, my 
dear, till the rivers of the world run 
dry. Or: John, did you hear me? 

9. To set off independent elements 
from the rest of a sentence. Being near- 
sighted, I thought you were a horse. 

10. To set off contrasting not and but 
constructions. I come to bury Caesar, 
not to praise him. 

1l. To avoid misunderstandings that 
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would arise were words, phrases, or 
clauses allowed to run together. This is 
the “elastic” rule for comma use and 
simply means that you may use a 
comma whenever you feel your sentence 
needs one. Without, the noise of sleigh- 
bells tinkled across the snow. 

12. To set off quotations when they 
are short and informal. “Hand me my 
toothbrush,” she said. 

13. To take the place of a predicate, 
when the predicate is understood. Mary 
loves John; John, Mary. 

14. When the open style of punctua- 
tion is not used, place a comma after 
the salutation in an informal letter and 
after the complimentary close in any 
letter. Dear Snooks, Sincerely yours, 
With much love, etc. 

15. When tabulating numbers that 
run up into more than three digits. 
$1,238 or (you're dreaming) $501,269,- 
528. - 

16. After first, second, and third, 
when you are listing a series, I need, 
first, a home; second, a wife; third, a 
car. 

17. After replies, when you wish to 
elaborate upon them. No, I don’t under- 
stand. Yes, we have no bananas. 

18. To set off the parts of an address 
or date. Friday, October 12, 1912. 
12 Main Street, Rome, Georgia. 

19, After exclamations and interjec- 
tions. Alas, poor Yorick! Oh, go away! 

The semicolon marks a more im- 
portant break in sentence flow. Where 
the comma says “slow down,” the semi- 
colon means “pause.” Use a semicolon: 

1. To separate complete statements 
whose force is dependent upon their 
remaining in the same sentence. This 
is as important for science as it is for 
practice; indeed, it is the only im- 
portant consideration. 

2. For enumerations within a sen- 
tence. Warren Austin, Vermont; Claude 
Pepper, Florida; Robert Taft, Ohio. 

8. To separate independent clauses 
where there is no conjunction. When 
men are pure, laws are needless; when 
men are corrupt, laws are useless. 

4. To divide parts of a sentence 
already divided by commas. A father 
inquires whether his boy can construe 
Homer, if he understands Horace, and 
can taste Vergil; but how seldom does 
he ask, or examine, or think whether he 
can restrain his emotions. 

5. When the word for is used in the 
sense of indeed, it should be preceded 
by a semicolon. I cannot agree with 
your statement about Peg; for to me 
she seems almost perfect. 
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feel honor bound to blast their 

readers with five-dollar adjec- 
tives, scintillating wit, and out-of- 
this-world phraseology. No wonder 
their stories miss fire. The truth is, 
sports writing is just like any other 
kind. It must have punch. It must be 
realistic. And it must be accurate. 
Here are some tips for you school 
newspapermen. 

First, go easy on the flowery ad- 
jectives. That style of writing went 
out with the bicycle-built-for-two. 
Second, learn the sports you will be 
called upon to cover. If you're not 
an athlete yourself, attend as many 
practice sessions as you can and don't 
be bashful about popping questions 
at the coaches and players. Third, to 
acquire a sense of style, follow such 
fine columnists as Joe Williams, Dan 
Parker, Red Smith, Jimmy Cannon. 

As proof that clean, simple writ- 
ing can be effective, read the follow- 
ing excerpt from a series of short 
articles by Harry Nicholas, of Valley 
Stream, (N. Y.) Central High School. 
They appeared in the New York 
World-Telegram last September, giv- 
ing Harry’s impression of a trip with 
the New York Giants. Harry received 
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\the trip as an award for having been 


voted the outstanding schoolboy 
baseball player in his area. 


Schoolboy Ace Feels Power 
of Giants’ Big Three 


By Harry Nicholas 
(World-Telegram’s Most Valuable Player) 
ST. LOUIS, MO., Sept. 15. — Folks, 

I don’t envy those pitchers in the Na- 
tional League who have to work against 
the Giants. There’s nothing phony about 
that power, and I’m speaking from ex- 
perience. I’ve been pitching batting 
practice pretty regularly and it’s really 
hard to believe that little ball can be 
hit so far. Johnny Mize, Walker Cooper, 
and Sid Gordon are the boys who make 
the turn around and wave goodby the 
most. 

At least, they haven't complained 
about my pitching. All Mel Ott asks is 
that I get the ball over the plate and 
throw curves when the hitters ask for 
them. My arm feels fine; stronger than 
it was when I was pitching summer 
ball in New Hampshire. 

Went out with Lloyd Gearhart last 
night and at dinner we were discussing 
Larry Jansen and his pitching style. 
Larry is one of the smartest pitchers I’ve 
seen. He doesn’t try to throw the ball 
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by the hitters. Instead, he relies on 
keeping it away from their strength. 
That takes sharp control, but I've no- 
ticed that Jansen can throw hard when 
he gets in trouble. 


A poignant story of disillusion is 
Antoinette Pio’s “No Stranger.” She 
sees this experience with a “writer's 
eye.” 

No Stranger 


Larry came over every Saturday aft- 
ernoon to take care of our garden. All 
week long, as the burning July days 
dragged by, I would wait for Saturday 
and Larry. I considered him my best 
and only friend, because until he came 
I was the loneliest person in the world. 

There were no other children my age 
living nearby, and I had no one with 
whom to play. Not that I played or 








even spoke much with Larry —he was 
always too busy. 

Probably what I liked most about 
him was the fact that he never said, 
“Hi, kid, whatcha playing?” Larry 
treated me like one of his own friends. 

There was no one home one blistering 
hot Saturday afternoon. Promptly at 
two-thirty Larry walked into the front 
yard, took a few tools from the shed 
and got to work. My jeans were stick- 
ing to me as I came out and sat on the 
porch stairs to watch him. 

“Lo, Larry,” I said. 

“Hi ya. Hot, ain’t it?” 

“Sure is.” I gave him a happy ten- 
year-old’s smile as he went back to the 
weeding. Pretty soon a damp patch 
appeared between his shoulder blades. 
Larry pushed his stringy hair back. 

“T'll die if it gets any hotta,” he said. 
About then, I remembered the lemon- 
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ade my sister had made before she 
went swimming. I thought of how 
Larry would appreciate some. He might 
even become friendlier with me if I 
offered him a glass. I pictured Larry 
coming to the house during the week 
just to talk to me. I saw the two of us 
taking walks together, laughing to- 
gether, and doing so many other things 
friends do with one another. 

All this was pleasant to dream about, 
but I lacked the courage to ask him if 
he wanted the glass of lemonade that 
was supposed to establish such a bond. 

Then Larry finished the weeding, 
stood up, and took off the gardening 
gloves. Rivulets of sweat streamed 
down his forehead. He mopped his face 
with a grimy, faded handkerchief. 
I gathered my courage. 

“We got some lemonade in the 
kitchen. If you'll come around the back 
way, I'll give you a glass.” 

“Swell!” Larry beamed, I went into 
the house and opened the screen door. 
I felt apprehensive when he strode in 
boldly, because my mother had warned 
me never to let strangers enter the 
house. Then I thought, “Larry’s no 
stranger.” As I poured the lemonade, 
the doorbell rang. It was the paper boy 
making his collections, I went back into 
the kitchen and got the money from our 
crockery tea pot. When the boy had 
gone, I hurried back to the kitchen. 

Larry was standing up, holding the 
tea pot. He hadn’t expected me to come 
back so soon. A flush spread from his 
hairline down to his neck. I could feel 
myself getting sick with disgust and 
disappointment. He put the pot down 
abruptly and hurried from the kitchen. 

I sat down slowly and stared at the 
tea pot until tears clouded my eyes. 

Antoinette Pio, 14 
Memorial High School 


West New York, New Jersey 
Teacher, Mrs. Z. Tourian 





Correction 


We regret that the credit line for 
The Hitch Hiker, by Lucille Fletcher, 
was omitted last week through error. 
The play was reprinted from Radio's 
Best Plays, copyright, 1947, by Joseph 
Liss. Permission of Greenberg Press. 
































































HEN you're reading, you take your 

ideas mixed. A single fact, or a 
single thought may be merely interest- 
ing by itself. But when you combine it 
with the facts which precede and follow 
it, you have an argument, a story, a 
theory, or a philosophy. That is, you 
have one or several of those things if 
you read carefully. 

If a friend’s letter tells you that his 
younger brother has chicken pox, you 
have an isolated fact. The next para- 
graph, however, begins “The first we 
knew of it was when the doctor sent 
Jimmy home from kindergarten.” There 
you see a near-calamity. By putting the 
two facts together, half the kinder- 
garten class will be coming down with 
chicken pox. The full story comes to 
you because you connected the facts. 
Intelligent reading consists in following 
the facts from one paragraph to the 
next, then adding them up. 


Direct Your Reading 


When you read the first paragraph of 
a chapter or an article, ask yourself 
some questions. Ask: “Why is Fact A 
so?” “When did Incident B occur?” 
“How can the author prove Statement 
CP” Your questions show you what you 
are expecting to learn from the article. 


1, Read this introductory paragraph, 
then decide what agnor you would 
expect the rest of the article to answer. 


There are many different courts through- 
out this land of ours. Our court system has 
been carefully planned, and each type of 
court performs a certain function. Some 
are a part of our national government; 
others are a part of the state governments; 
most of them are connected with our local 
governments. 


head 
About It 


Few authors leave you without a 
guide to the train of their thought. 
Often they introduce new paragraphs 
with words like however, in addition, 
consequently. Those are guide words, 
telling you what to expect next. 

However will introduce some new 
fact or argument in opposition to the 
previous fact. In addition will be fol- 
lowed by further explanation and detail 
concerning the previous paragraph. 
Consequently will precede a statement 
showing the results or conclusion of 
facts outlined above. 

The material in each paragraph can 
do two things. It can give details that 
expain the foregoing paragraphs, or 
introduce a new related topic. Out- 
lining is easy if you classify the material 
in a paragraph as you read. When a 
paragraph explains, it will become a 
sub-topic under a main heading — A, 
B, or C, under I, for example. When a 
paragraph contains a new idea, it is 
summarized in the outline as a new 
main heading — II, III, or IV. 


Occasionally a paragraph will do 
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II. After you read each paragraph 
below, check either ( ) Details o& 
( ) New Idea, or both, depending on 
the material in the paragraph. At the 
same time outline the passage on a 
separate sheet of paper. 


The nation-wide voluntary campaign to 
save food .is officially launched. Top off- 
cials of our government make clear that 
it is imperative not alone to save lives, but 
also to save the peace. 

( ) Details ( ) New Idea 

The Citizens Food Committee is organ- 
izing the campaign on three fronts. On 
the first, the farm front, the savings must 
come from reduced grain feeding to live- 
stock. 

( ) Details ( ) New Idea 

On the second front, business and indus- 
try, heartening evidence of cooperation is 
already forthcoming. Many distillers have 
pledged a 50 per cent cut in grain use. 
Bakers plan a 10 per cent cut in wheat 
use. 

( ) Details ( ) New Idea 

The third front includes all Americans, 
Upon their response the victory in this 
critical battle of the peace most depends, 
The rules are simple. 

( ) Details ( ) New Idea 

Their campaign starts with meatless 
Tuesday, to be observed henceforth in res- 
taurants and in homes. On Thursday, the 
rules call for menus without eggs or poul- 
try. The public’s wheat saving is set at one 
slice of bread a person a day. 

( ) Details ( ) New Idea 

It would be wise for the Committee to 
draw up rough goals for each of these 
three groups. Everyone concerned should 
have an idea of what his individual sav- 
ings must add up to in terms of thousands 
of bushels of food. 

( ) Details ( 


- 


) New Idea 
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1. True, words belong in families. 
But if you're smart, you won't confuse 
words that merely look and sound 
similar but actually have very different 
meanings. The four words in each group 
below can be paired off into two very 
different sets of synonyms. Write the 
letters of the two proper pairs next to 
each group. (Note sample.) 

Count two points for each group you 
pair correctly. 

Sample: a-d; b-c. (a) breath; (b) 
breadth; (c) expanse; (d) breeze. 

__—J. (a) accept; (b) except; (c) 


receive; (d) but. 
——2. (a) bazaar; (b) bizarre; 





(c) marketplace; (d) fantastic. 

3. (a) allusion; (b) illusion; 
(c) apparition; (d) reference. 

4, (a) laboratory; (b) lava- 
tory; (c) workshop; (d) washroom. 
5. (a) precede; (b) proceed; 
(c) come before; (d) advance. 
6. (a) legion; (b) 
(c) myth; (d) multitude. 

7. (a) prodigy; (b) protege; 
(c) genius; (d) ward. 
8. (a) gamble; 
(c) wager; (d) frolic. 
9. (a) affect; (b) effect; (c) 
result; (d) influence. 

10. (a) loath; (b) loathe; (c) 
unwilling; (d) hate. 














legend; 








(b) gambol; 








My score___. 


II. Your business vocabulary is an 
asset if it’s accurate enough to check 
the one sentence in each pair which 
uses the italicized word correctly. Count 
two points for each. 





(A)___1. If we run’ our factory 
efficiently, the overhead need never 
become unreasonable. 

—_2. No factory can be run 
efficiently with too many orders coming 
from departments overhead. 

(B) 1. The consignment from 
the Dawes Company is due to arrive 
here tomorrow. 

—__—2. See if Gleason has fin- 
ished that consignment I gave him 
yesterday. 

(C) 1. Invoices always accomp- 
any our orders. 

—___.2. This is an invoice of all 
the stock in our supply room. 

(D) 1. You must receive re- 
quisition from the office manager to 
take an afternoon off. 

——2. If you need any sup- 
plies, requisition them from the office 
manager. 











_ , ee 
(Answers in Teacher Edition) 
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He DARED To TALK BACK 


. » » And won an important battle in America’s fight for freedom 


Freedom Train when it reaches your community 
are copies of a New York newspaper printed years 
before our nation became a republic. The editor of this 
paper, John Peter Zenger, helped to win for all Americans 
one of our most precious freedoms — freedom of the press. 
Born in Germany, Zenger came to the New York colony 
when he was a boy of thirteen. His father had died on 
shipboard, and young Zenger was apprenticed to a printer. 
In 1726 he set up his own shop in New York, and 
in 1733 became editor of the New York Weekly Journal. 
When you visit Freedom Train, take a look at the Sep- 
tember, 1734, issue of the quaint-looking New York Weekly 
Journal. In a way, it marked the beginning of Zenger’s 
famous battle against tyranny. For this was one of the 
issues in which Zenger came right out and criticized the 
government — something newspapers didn’t often do in 
colonial America, especially when the colonial governor 
of New York was a ruthless man like William Cosby. 

When he read what Zenger had to say about him, the 
enraged governor had copies of the Journal publicly 
burned. But the paper continued to appear, and, in the 
fall of 1734, Governor Cosby had Zenger hauled into jail. 

Ten months in jail did not break the printer's spirit. 
Through a hole in his prison door, he gave his wife in- 
structions on how to print the paper. And print it she did, 
as another Journal on the Freedom Train testifies. 

On an August day in 1735, John Peter Zenger came to 
trial, charged with “printing and causing to be published, 
certain libelous statements against the royal governor.” 
The bewigged judges, old cronies of Governor Cosby, 
studied the prisoner with contempt. Would any lawyer 
come forward to defend Zenger? They doubted it. 

But, to the amazement of the judges, the jurors, and 
the tense courtroom crowd, a lawyer did come forward 
to defend Zenger. He was Andrew Hamilton, a white- 
haired fearless lawyer who had journeyed from Phila- 
delphia to plead this case. 

When the Attorney General recovered from his surprise, 
he told the jury that all it could decide was whether Zenger 
had printed the statements. Whether those statements were 
true was not the concern of the jury at all. 

Andrew Hamilton rose and insisted that the truth or 
falsity of Zenger’s statements about the governor did mat- 
ter. You could not libel the government, he said, merely 
by telling the truth. Only if Zenger’s printed charges were 
proved false could the printer be convicted of libel. 

This was indeed a new interpretation of the law, shouted 
the prosecuting attorney. Any criticism of the government 
was libel, true or false. But Hamilton refused to be cowed. 
He turned to the jury and begged them to combat tyranny, 
to secure for posterity the “liberty of exposing arbitrary 
power by speaking and writing truth!” 

The jury of colonists retired, and then returned with 
their verdict. It was: “Not guilty.” The next day Zenger 
returned to his newspaper. Like a good reporter, he wrote 
the story of how a free press had won the day. 


f MONG the priceless documents you will find on the 
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One of Zenger’s first issues: From the start, he said 
press freedom was ‘a subject of the greatest importance.’ 


@ ALL ABOARD THE FREEDOM TRAIN! Coming to — 
Maine: Augusta, Oct. 24; Bangor, Oct. 25; Lewiston, Oct. 26; 
Portland, Oct. 27. Massachusetts: Fitchburg, Oct. 29; Spring- 
field, Oct. 30; Pittsfield, Oct. 31. New York: Schenectady, 
Nov. 1; Utica, Nov. 2; Rome, Nov. 4; Syracuse, Nov. 5; 
Rochester, Nov. 6; Buffalo, Nov. 7; Elmira, Nov. 8; Bingham- 
ton, Nov. 9; Albany, Nov. 11. Pennsylvania: Scranton, Nov. 
12; Wilkes Barre, Nov. 13; Williamsport, Nov. 14; Altoona, 
Nov. 15; Harrisburg, Nov. 16; Reading, Nov. 18; Allentown, 
Nov. 19; Chester, Nov. 20. Delaware and Maryland: Wil- 
mington, Nov. 21; Salisbury, Nov. 22; Dover, Nov. 23; 
Baltimore, Nov. 25-26. Washington, D. C.: Nov. 27. Virginia: 
Charlottesville, Nov. 29; Lynchburg, Nov. 30. 























Under the despotic Stuart kings, no book or paper could 
be published in England without a license. Printers who 
violated this were sentenced to be hanged or tortured. 








A free press in America was first won by John Peter 
Zenger (1735). In his New York Journal he attacked the 
corrupt royal governor, was acquitted in a famous trial. 





Freedom to Be 


ILLIE WHITE had the world by the tail as he 
B stepped off the train in Emporia, Kansas, that 
May day in 1895. It had been hard work getting 
together the $3000 to buy the paper. Anyhow, here he 
was at 27, owner and editor of the Emporia Gazette, 
Even if there were less than 700 subscribers! 

From the pages of the Emporia Gazette, there began 
to pour editorials on Kansas, on politics, on finance, on 
injustice. William Allen White thundered and he 
pleaded. He was whimsical and he was noble — but he 
was always readable. He became known all over the 
United States. He put Emporia on the map. 


Liberty to Print 

White consistently championed the rights of the free 
press that we inherited from England. Censorship was 
abolished there in 1694. But in colonial America freedom 
had to be fought for again. Benja...in Franklin’s brother, 
James, dared to criticize the governor in 1722. John 
Peter Zenger established our freedom of the press in 
1735. The Bill of Rights affirmed it in 1791. 

During the War Between the States, there was no 
censorship of the press set up by Congress. But some 
northern newspapers took advantage of this situation. 
They told where Grant had secreted his guns, and what 
Sherman’s objectives were in his march through 
Georgia. The Army finally took hold, and suspended 
temporarily twenty-one newspapers. 

Perhaps it was this experience or perhaps it was just 
nervousness that made us put powerful controls on the 
press in World War I. Through the Espionage Act of 
1917, offending publications were suppressed or denied 
low postal rates. This Act is still in effect. But in World 
War II it was not needed. A system of voluntary censor- 
ship worked well. 

In 1922, William Allen White put signs in the window 
of the Emporia Gazette supporting a railroad strike. He 
was threatened with arrest. 

The next day he wrote an editorial: “Only when free 
utterance is suppressed is it needed, and when it is 














William Allen White, the great Emporia editor, repre- 
sented American journalism at its best. He risked both 
popularity and profits to stand for democratic liberties. _ 








A big city newspaper is expensive to produce. In Amer- 
ica it cannot be controlled by the government. But it 
owes it to the public to provide fair, free information. 
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W ell-Informed 


needed it is most vital to justice... . And peace without 
justice is tyranny, no matter how you may coat it with 
expediency.” 

White was not arrested. Instead, he received the 
Pulitzer Prize for this editorial in 1922. 

Freedom of the press is both freedom “for” people to 
criticize, and freedom “from” people who might publish 
statements damaging to others. This limitation is con- 
trolled by state libel laws. It is not a denial of liberty, 
but a protection against having one’s person, property, 
or good name injured by tbe press. 


The Problem of Publishing 


Now that we have a strong press free from govern- 
ment restrictions, another danger threatens. Publishing 
has become “big business”! And so are radio and movies, 
the powerful new arts of “mass communication.” 

Once there were 2,600 daily newspapers in this coun- 
try. Today there are only 1,750. And of these, 375 are 
owned by a few large “chains” which control more than 
one quarter of our total daily circulation. There are 
about 10,000 weekly newspapers left, but 3,200 have 
disappeared since 1930. Magazines are widely read 
today. But the most important ones of large circulation 
are owned by six companies. 

What is worse, the newspapers within a given city 
are more and more owned by one publisher without 
competition. When this happens there is little oppor- 
tunity for expression of an opposition point of view. 
There are only 117 cities left in the whole nation where 
competing daily papers exist. Frequently, too, the same 
newspapers which have a monopoly of the news chan- 
nels own the local radio stations. New publishers with 
small capital have little chance to establish daily news- 
papers against the powerful “chains.” 

American Communists accuse the United States of 
not having a “free press” because it is controlled by 
business interests. Mr. Molotov and Mr. Vishinsky 
attack our press before the United. Nations for “war- 
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No. 7 in the “All Out for Democracy” Series 


Text by Rosa Kohler Eichelberger 
Pictures by Charles Beck 


Coming from a nation where every publication is 
strictly controlled and censored by the government, 
this is more than ridiculous. The best answer to their 
accusations is that the principal American papers carried 
the Vishinsky and Molotov statements in full, while 
Moscow’s Izvestia and Pravda gave Mr. Marshall a dis- 
torted paragraph on an inside page. 

Well, take a look at your local newsstand. Are there 
many different opinions represented there? On one New 
York newsstand there are about fifteen dailies of all 
varieties, from the New York Times to PM — which 
rarely agree on anything. The Catholic News, a weekly, 
often finds itself next to the Communist Daily Worker. 
What do you find on yours? 


“A Free and Responsible Press” 


An independent study by the Commission on Free- 
dom of the Press reports that our newspapers, radios, 
and movies are in the hands of too few people. It urges 
newspapers to give better service in informing the 
public. It objects to Government control, but warns that 
if the owners don’t do something about it, the people 
will. 

This study itself was proof of a healthy spirit of de- 
mocracy. The money for it was given largely by Henry 
R. Luce, owner of Time-Life-Fortune magazines. An 
able committee headed by Robert M. Hutchins, Chan- 
cellor of the University of Chicago, used Mr. Luce’s 
money to tell him and other big publishers that because 
of their policies, the American people do not have ade- 
quate means of expression and information. Self-regula- 
tion in the public interest is the greatest protection for 
a free press. 

How about your high school paper? Do students get a 
chance to express themselves? Or only a chosen few? 
Do your editorials discuss live and significant questions 
that affect the student body? Does it live up to the best 
traditions of a real newspaper? 














n a democracy books are an important and respected 
branch of the press. We were deeply shocked when the 
Nazis burned thousands of books they did not approve. 














Every writer and editor in a totalitarian nation lives 
under the shadow of censorship. He can print only 
what he is told; correspondents cannot report the truth. 


aa 
|: WAS one soggy, dark, dreadful 


morning some ten years ago. The 

“gang” had got in late that morning. 
Everybody's brain was like mush. It 
was the same in the composing room 
as in the news-room; the disgusting 
soot blanket of the city seemed to have 
closed down over one’s head. The 
printers worked droopily. Editors col- 
lided with them. There were peevish 
exchanges. The first edition was sent 
away ten minutes late. 

During the lull before the next edi- 
tion, Josslyn says, the feeling got about 
the news-room that something was sure 
to go wrong; or already had. Sometimes 
you aren't certain what may lurk for 
you among the ample folds of the paper 
just issued: “I remember,” said our 
raconteur, “that Frank Wade, the head 
copy-reader (this was just before I 
= the city desk), called over to me 
that morning: ‘I’m using all four eyes 
today. It seems to drip errors.’” 

Still, Josslyn shaped up his work for 
the next edition, the “Market Special,” 
without much thought of trouble. He 
went to lunch, as usual, just after his 
copy was all out; and returned in his 
usual 20 minutes in time to meet the 
printed papers coming up the elevator 
under a boy’s arm. Josslyn stepped in- 
side the door of the news-room, letting 
the boy squeeze by him. Before he had 
time to seize a paper the boy had 
dumped the bundle on the copy desk, 
and the terrible discovery was made 
by Wade. 

“Great gosh, fellows, look at this!” 
was the “head’s” horrified yell. Josslyn 
gave one look, and — well it was awful 
enough! 

The copy-readers seized their papers 
with a single motion, and spread them 
out. They were looking, with varying 
attitudes of awe, stupefaction or amuse- 
ment, at the big two-column head at 
the right hand of the page. This head- 
line (in at least 36-point) read: 

“BLODGETT IS THIEF.” 

The subordinate line — “pyramid,” 
Josslyn" called it—followed, with 
astounding inconsequence, or subtle 
logic, as one chose to look at it: 

“Well-Known Banker Elected Presi- 
dent of Chamber of Commerce.” 

The Drunkard (just then in favor) 
caught hold of a chair in mock panic, 
and shouted: “Some paper today, fel- 
lows! Come and look at it.” 

Everybody was looking at it. Josslyn 
confesses he. was too stunned for a 
moment to act. Frank Wade recovered 
himself first, rushed to the ‘phone, and 
started howling for the pressroom to 
stop the run. There were explosions of 
laughter and profanity all through the 
room. Josslyn stood fingering the paper, 
his paper of whose reputation he 

















thought so much, with that furious libel 
o top of one of his stories — the story 
that was being at that moment fed out 
in the financial district with the motto 
in an “ear” on the corner of the page: 
“Lajest and Most Reliable Market Re- 


Then there was a hush; a truce alike 
upon hilarity and debate. The Old Man 
came in. He grasped a copy of the 
paper in both hands. 

The copy-readers dropped into their 
chairs as though at drill. Josslyn ad- 
vanced to meet the Old Man. 

He says the calm of the managing 
editor was admirable. But his eyes must 
have glittered through his well-known 
spectacles, and his jaw was set like 
marble. 

“Have you stopped the run?” were 
the Old Man’s words. 

“Tve been ‘phoning,” cried Wade, 
“But I can’t get a connection.” 

“Don’t waste your highly valuable 
energy then,” said the Old Man. “By 
this time the edition has been printed.” 

He walked up to the copy-desk, and 
only then, Josslyn says, could it be 
seen how his powerful hands were 
trembling. 

“If any gentleman who writes heads,” 
he remarked placidly, “sent out a head 
reading that way, I invite him to take 
my place in the county jail after Mr. 
Blodgett brings criminal libel proceed- 
ings. And I invite him to draw the pay 
due him at once. In fact... .” 

A copy-reader whose name Josslyn 
tecalls only as “Ruddy” rose from his 
seat and spoke like a child at school: 

“I wrote that head, Mr. Thain. I—I 
swear I wrote it ‘chief.’” 

“‘Chief,’ not ‘thief?” in the Old 
Man’s most punctilious tone. 

“Sure, I wrote it ‘Blodgett Is Chief,’ 
just like that. Believe me, Mr. 
Thain. ...” 

But the old man had already started 
for the composing room. Josslyn flitted 
at his elbow; Frank Wade and a couple 
of others followed the Old Man’s dark, 
brooding bulk. A “curious throng,” as 
the News Bureau says, trickled after 
ata distance. 

Somebody in the procession mur- 
mured a “secret” known to all. “Why, 
Blodgett is one of Mr. Jefferson’s best 
friends! A swell thing to hang on the 

room.” And somebody else: 
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The little squirt talked right back to the boss 


By Henry Justin Smith 


Comma -Hound 


You see, everybody figured that, who- 
ever he was, the proof-reader was 
bound to be a poor devil. Proofreaders 
(commonly called “comma-hounds”) 
are that, anyway. Ask the copy-desk. 

“I was considerably dazed as we 
entered the composing room,” Josslyn 
said. “I hardly knew what was going 
on. But,” giving ys one of those glimp- 
ses of his reflective nature, “I felt, as I 
often do, the majesty of the place. Yes, 
majesty! The composing room for me, 
has twice the class of the news-room. 
The beat of the linotype alone, the 
queer rushing sounds, like showers of 
warm rain, gives one a feeling of scope, 
of — er, I don’t know what. And every- 
thing, except at the stone, is so orderly, 
so heavy with tradition. You feel the 
unity of that gang of workers, their 
craft-pride; you get a sense of rules 
upon rules. And you divine how men 
become cogs in this mass of machinery, 
how they turn, turn, until they wear 
out. Especially the comma-hounds.” 

We politely endured this digression. 
Someone remarked, “I don’t suppose 
the Old Man was thinking about that 
as he bore down on Big Jim.” 

Josslyn was certain he was not. The 
Old Man was out to demolish some- 
thing. He tramped down the aisle be- 
tween the linotypes, uttering not a 
word. 

Arrived at the stone with his accus- 
ing copy of the paper still clasped in 
both hands, he found Big Jim in the 
center of a circle of printers, some 
grinning, others scratching their heads 
with ink-black fingers. An old fellow 
with a leather apron and a stained 
beard was doing a lot of explaining to 
the foreman. He was the man who set 
up the head. 

“I just picked out o’ the wrong box,” 
he was saying. “Might ‘a’ happened to 
anybody. I just picked out o’ the wrong 
Rs. 

The Old Man burst into this leisurely 
postmortem like Death itself visiting a 
coroner's inquest. 

“Mr. Muldoon,” he said, in the high 
arrogant way he kept for such encoun- 
ters. “I suppose you have seen this — 
this pleasing example of typography. I 
only wonder your men did not set it in 
ninety-six point, although ordered in 

“six. 

've seen it; yes, Mr. Thain,” replied 
Big Jim. He was a head taller than the 
Old Man,-and a heap more combative. 
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“Well, what would you suggest doing 
about it?” 

“I would suggest that you leave that 
to me,” answered Jim, folding his great, 
muscle-ridged arms. 

The Old Man swung his gaze about, 
as though to overawe the entire mem- 
bership of the typographical union. 

“The trouble with this place,” he 
declaimed, “is that there’s no penalty 
— no penalty. Mistakes like this will go 
on in this composing room indefinitely. 
No one will be fired.” 

The printers, safe though they were 
under the shadow of Big Jim, shrank 
before the Old Man’s spectacles. The 
foreman, however, only remarked: 
“What you'd better be doin’ is to see if 
your editor wrote the head so my man 
could read it.” 

“Send for the copy,” blurted the Old 
Man. “Have you got the copy?” 

Then he had another thought. 

“Who read proof on this? Must have 
been one of that new crew you hired. 
They've been letting things go by for 
weeks.” 

Big Jim grinned. 

“One of the new crew, eh? Look here, 
Mr. Thain, I'll let you have a look at 
the proofreader who O.K.'d this head. 
He’s no chicken. It was old Johnny 
Donahue, and no other.” 

This name, which may have meant 
something to Big Jim, carried no idea 
at all to the visiting editors, Josslyn 
said. It was odd, too. They thought they 
knew everybody in the composing 
room. Yet Jim’s words described some- 
one who had worked for years in the 
comma-hounds’ kennel, and never had 
shown his face to an editor; never had 
walked in at a busy time and argued 
about the meaning of a word like “trans- 
pired” or “penetrated”; never had come 
up to the stone and said, “Look here, 
I suppose you'll say this is all right, but 
I can’t make sense of it”; never had 
requested free tickets to the poultry 
show or the six-day bicycle race. Who 
was this man? Why, Johnny Donahue! 

“Send for Donahue,” ordered Big 
Jim. A galley boy went scurrying. 

There was a pause in the interchange 
of courtesies. The audience at the clinic 
hung about talking in whispers. Our 
Old Man, upon whose forehead 
gleamed drops of perspiration, stood and 
scowled at the words, “Blodgett Is 
Thief.” The great swish of the machines 
went on in waves. The tall clock 
grimaced down over the room. 

And suddenly it was found, Josslyn 
dramatically declared, that Mr. Jeffer- 
son, the owner himself, was among 
them. How he had arrived so silently 
no one knew. He had come without 
warning; he had not been sent for. 
(Continued on page 28) 











BOY dates GIRL 


RAB a broom, boys and girls, or 
else get out of our way! It’s 
house-cleaning day at the Gay 

Head Headquarters, and we guaran- 
tee there'll be dust flying. We're go- 
ing to dust off some of your favorite 


illusions. And any that seem like ex- 
cess baggage will go in the ash can. 

You know The Illusion. Sam’s sure 
he would have made the football 
team, if it hadn’t been that the coach 
disliked him. Everyone else knows 
Sam just wasn’t first string material. 
Sally tells herself the boys won’t rush 
a girl unless she’s a “fast number.” 
You know that’s just an illusion 
Sally’s built up to escape facing the 
fact that she’s never learned how to 
carry on a lively conversation. 

You know all about your friends’ 
illusions. You wonder why Sam 
doesn’t stop kidding himself about 
being a football star and play up the 
fact that he’s a whiz with electricity. 
And you're sure Sally would be much 
happier if she stopped gossiping 
about the popular girls, and did a 
little reading so she'd have some- 
thing to talk about on dates. 

It’s easy to spot The Illusion when 
it belongs to someone else. When it 
comes to locating your own blind 
spots, it’s a little tougher. 


longer among the highest in my class. 
But he still pays no attention to me. 
How can I make him like me? 


A. Have you spotted The Illusion? 
From where we stand, it looks like that 
old superstition that says boys don’t 
like girls with good minds, that they 
like the helpless type who hasn't a 
serious thought in her head. 

The truth of the matter is — to fascin- 
ate any lad worth fascinating, you need 
every last one of your resources. Your 
expert rhumba, your slick tennis game, 
and your knack of turning out an A-plus 
composition — these are all tools with 
which to sell yourself. Take a look 
around school. Who are the most popu- 
lar girls? We're betting they're the ones 
who can do many things well. 

We'd be the first to admit that most 
boys would be intimidated by the grim- 
expressioned gal whose conversation is 
limited to a discussion of the habits of 
the polyphemus moth. So would wel 
However, a little brain power added to 
other talents is frosting on the cake. 

Unfortunately, you can’t make any- 
one like you. But you can be your best 
self at all times. And you can look for 
the best in other people. Maybe you can 
deliver an oral book report without 
swallowing a word. But your frierid 
Glenn may outshine you in the chem 
lab. Consult Glenn about a tough chem 
experiment. Or if he’s the spark of the 
Glee Club quartet, ask questions about 
music. Play up Glenn’s strong points 
and be modest about your own ac- 
complishments. But don’t hide your 
talents in a barrel. Boys like to be proud 
of the girls they date. 


Q. I'm taller than most of my friends. 
Our gang goes out together often, but 
I have never had a real date. What can 
a tall girl do? 


A. The Illusion: You tell yourself 
you haven’t had a date because you're 
tall, and the boys prefer the girls who 
come in the cuddly sizes: 

It’s true that movies and the adver- 
tisements always picture the hero at 
least a head taller than the heroine. In 
the face of all this propaganda, it’s 
easy to decide that being tall is an im- 
possible handicap. Actually, it’s a very 
slight handicap. Popularity is composed 
of many things. Friendliness, enthu- 
siasm, and a sense of humor are all more 
important than one’s 

Ingrid Bergman, the first lady of 
the screen, is almost 5° 9”, On her # 


looks good, you may say. But it wil 
look equally well on you if you learn t 
walk gracefully, dress tastefully, and tp 
talk well. 

There are hundreds of tall men in the 
world. You’d have to be a pretty tall 
gal to top them all. 

Maybe the six-footers are scarce at 
your school. Don’t worry. When you 
land your first job or when you go to 
college, you'll meet many boys — in all 
sizes. Meantime, devote your energy to 
perfecting your conversational style and 
cultivating poise. If you go out on 
group dates with your gang, you should 
have many opportunities to do just this. 

And don’t be discouraged if the boys 
in your crowd seem to think of you 
as a “buddy not a sweetheart.” The 
most worthwhile relationships you can 
have with boys are based on good firm 
friendships. The better a boy knows, 
you, the more apt he is to think of you, 
as YOU, not as a tall girl. 


Q. The boys in my club have been) 
trying to polish me up, turn me into @) 
dance-and-party boy. Frankly, I think” 
girls are pretty silly, and so are dances 
and moonlight walks. I have a much 
better time going on camping and hik- 
ing trips with a couple of other boys. 
Don't you agree that most of this 
dating business is a waste of time? 


A. The Outdoor Boy is one of our 
favorite fellows. So it hurts us to have 
to point out that even you, who can 
face Nature in her fiercest phases, 
might be hiding behind an illusion. 
Yours is that all girls are foolish crea- 
tures with superficial interests. We have 
a hunch that you don’t know the girls 
very well. Maybe you've never felt 
comfortable with them because you 
lacked the social “know-how” your 
chums would like to impart to you. 

Sure, there are a few girls whose in- 
terests are centered exclusively on 
proms and swing bands. There are a 
few boys like that, too. But for every 
lad who likes the wide open spaces and 
campfires, we'll guarantee there's a 
girl who shares his enthusiasms. 

.A boy has a big advantage over a 
girl. A girl usually has to go along with 
whatever activity a boy suggests. But 
a boy can suggest the kind of date he} 
considers fun. 

We don’t think a heavy schedule of} 
dates is a “must” in anyone’s life. We 
do think real friendships with both 
boys and girls are important. 
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are dances 
we a much 
ng and hik- 


MAN! THAT 

WAS CLOSE! 
ARE YOU ALL 
RIGHT, MISS? 


. AS 
AND WELL SHARE OUR SUPPLY 
OF ROYAL CROWN COLA, Too/ 


RIGHT! NOTHING 
COULD TASTE 
BETTER THAN 

THIS! 


YOU SAID IT, QUICKIE 
THATS CAUSE ITS THE 
ONLY COLA THATS BEST Allan Lane, Western star, took the 


- / cola taste-test, picked Royal Crown 
BY TASTE-TEST. Cola best-tasting. Tryit. Say, ““RC 
for me!” That's the quick way to 
get uick-up with Royal Crown 
ola—best by taste-test ! 


AL CROW 
COLA 4 





The Comma Hound 
(Continued) 


Josslyn remembers that the owner 
wore an elegant black morning-coat, 
and carried eye-glasses pinned to his 
silken lapel. His grey moustache was 
neatly trimmed. He might have been 
on his way to the White House. 


Tue news of the owner's arrival in 
person traveled electrically up and 
down the ranks of machines. Heads 
appeared here and there, popping up 
in unexpected places. It was a lull in 
the morning’s work, anyhow; the lull 
became a recess. By twos and threes 
printers stole up to the edge of our 
group, until the assemblage suggested 
a union chapel meeting. A knot of 
galley boys jostled and winked at a 
distance. Everything hung fire, await- 
ing Mr. Jefferson’s words. 

That he was very angry nobody 
needed to be told. 

- But though angry, and hurt, and 
perhaps a bit rattled, the owner showed 
his employees the quality of his self- 
control. He was more deliberate than 
the Old Man; he was calmer than Big 
Jim. Evidently during the few minutes 
since he had seen that appalling head 
he had felt, digested, and lived down 
the emotions that still racked his re- 
sponsible editors. The only evidence 
of unusual disturbance was the fact 
that he had invaded the composing 
room, instead of sending for somebody. 
He had to know at once, to hear with 
his own ears, why his friend Blodgett 
had been set down a 36-point thief. 

“Now, just who did this?” he in- 
quired in gentlemanly tones. His level 
gaze was fixed at a point midway 
between the Old Man and Jim. 

As for those gentlemanly tones, not 
an editor or printer doubted that they 
veiled the intention of scalping some- 
body; or maybe everybody. “After a 
bull like that, what would you expect?” 
Josslyn asked us. 

Well, just who did this? was what 
Mr. Jefferson wanted to know. The 
elderly printer who set up the head was 
seen to swallow hard. However, while 
the owner's question still hung un- 
answered there was a slight commotion 
at the edge of the crowd, and up 
strolled the ancient comma-hound, the 
mysterious Mr. Donahue, who had put 
a damning “O.K.” upon that “Blodgett 
Is Thief.” 

“We knew him at once,” Josslyn said. 
“I'm sure none of us had seen him be- 
fore, but his type was unmistakable. 
Sparse white hair, tired eyes, narrow, 
stoop shoulders — all the rest of it. He 
was a little fellow with a queer hobble, 


and yet a remnant of dignity. As he 
came forward, he didn’t seem the least 
bit impressed, or alarmed, or remorse- 
ful. He was in his shirt sleeves, and 
kept his hands in his pockets; didn’t 
even take "em out when he faced the 
owner.” 

It must have been worth seeing, 
that encounter. Josslyn had by this 
time almost forgotten the nature of the 
“bull,” he was so interested in the con- 
trast between erect, dapper, fully 
competent Mr. Jefferson and the poor 
little spindleshanks with his blinking 
eyes and his underfed look; the con- 
trast between authority and humility; 
the eternal and dreadful contrast be- 
tween success and failure. If they had 
searched all the business offices and 
second-hand stores and old people’s 
homes in town to find somebody to 
enact the part of Failure in this moral- 
ity play they couldn’t have discovered 
a better actor than old Johnny Dona- 
hue. The only thing was, he wasn’t at 
all aware of it. He seemed only mildly 
interested in the show. Apparently he 
wanted to get the interruption in his 
work over with. 


Waren Mr. Jefferson put up his eye- 
glass and studied the human wisp that 
had been brought before him, he ap- 
peared a little nonplussed. He glanced 
around at Big Jim, who said: “This is 
the man, sir, who read the proof of 
that head. He let the blunder go by; 
he put his initials on the proof, meaning 
‘O.K.’ Then, you see, in the rush at the 
stone —” 

Mr. Jefferson waggled his head im- 
patiently, and Jim stopped. 

“So you are the proofreader,” said 
the owner. Donahue looked at him 
stolidly. 

“There's eight of us in there alto- 
gether,” he began. But Big Jim spoke 
up: “Mr. Jefferson wants to know how 
you come to let that bull go by. Wake 
up now, and let’s have the answer.” 

Donahue stood there with his hands 
in his pockets, apparently thinking 
hard. Evidently the problem interested 
him. A nice professional problem, really. 

“When I was editor of a paper,” he 
at last replied, in his thin quaver, “I 
used to ask the boys that. I dunno’s I 
ever got the right answer. I dunno that 
there is any answer.” 

“You were editor of a paper?” The 
owner's tone was inscrutable. 

“Yes, sir; the Cherryville Democrat. 
But of course that doesn’t mean I would 
be competent to edit — well, this paper, 
for instance. Mine was only a little 
paper; and all that was 30 years ago.” 

“Where have you worked since?” 

“Here.” 


_expecting a verdict. 





“For thirty years?” The owner put 
up his eyeglass again, “As proofreade 
throughout?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

There was a pause. The spectator 
had begun to lose their shocked ap. 
pearance. The Old Man seemed to be 
breathing more freely. And yet- 
could Mr. Jefferson let this thing pass? 

He cleared his throat, took out a 
large monogrammed handkerchief and 
touched his moustached lips with it. 

“Thirty years ago,” he said (and he 
seemed to have quite forgotten the 
crowd about him), “my father was 
publisher of this paper.” 

“I know it,” grinned old Johnny. “He 
hired me.” t 

The owner actually smiled. 

“Yes, he used to hire and — er — 
the hands himself. But — ahem — we are 
getting away from the point of. all this. 
. .. Of course, you understand, Mr. Don- 
ahue, that this is a very serious thing 
to have happen to the Press. We shall 
be a laughing-stock for days, if no 
worse. That is aside from the fact that 
Mr. Blodgett will feel very much in- 
jured; an estimable man, Mr. Blodgett. 
Now do you think, Mr. Donahue, that 
I can let the matter pass?” 

“No sir,” was old Johnny’s reply. “I 
suppose I’m canned.” 

“I was going to suggest....” began 
Big Jim, but Mr. Jefferson again held 
up his hand. 

“I am not yet clear,” he said to the 
proofreader, “how you could overlook 
the error; how you could fail to see that 
large black T.” 

Donahue scratched his head. 

“I began trying to remember ever 
since I saw the Market Edition. Now, 
o’ course, I did see that T; it’s no use 
sayin’ I didn’t see it. I ain’t blind.” He 
glanced whimsically around the circle 
of listeners. “I guess I must ’a’ thought 
the editor meant to write it that way. I 
guess I must ‘a’ thought ‘Maybe this 
Blodgett. is a thief and I must ’a’ 
thought ‘I suppose they're willing to 
chance a libel suit.’ But, good Lord, 
man, what’s the use bothering about 
what I thought?” 

He paused and eyed Mr. Jefferson, 
Everybody ex- 
pected it. But Mr. Jefferson only leaned 
back against a truck, and pondered! 
Presently Big Jim seemed to wake up. 
He glared about at the crowd, and 
shouted: “Back to work, you skulkers. 
Th’ home edition'll be on us first thing 
you know.” 

The eager listeners faded. Linotype 
men, “make-up” and galley boys ambled 
off to their tasks. There remained at 
length only the owner, the Old Man, 
the foreman, Josslyn — and the culprit. 

(Continued on page $1) 
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Civil Aircraft Exceed 81,000... 
Total registered civil aircraft in the 
U. S. and territories now number 
$1,002, highest in history. Leading 
the list is California with 8,456 
private planes; second, Texas with 
7,789; and third, Ohio with 4,448. 


—————— 




















Super Scooper ... First news- 
pee to offer readers news from a 
icopter point of view is the (Port- 
land) Oregon Journal. Conveniently 
housed on the roof of the new 
Journal building, the helicopter, 
ge by —— ene, makes 
fast, efficient, above-the-spot 
News coverage. The ‘‘crew’"’ includes 
a photographer to bring back bird's- 
tye views of the news. 
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Facts on the Air Age 
by The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 





Now In Service on Northwest Airlines . . . First airliner ever to complete 
the CAA's exhaustive, 17,000-mile accelerated service test, the new 280 m.p.h. 
Martin 2-0-2 is now in actual airline service. Deliveries to leading North 
and South American airlines are now being made. This modern Martin trans- 

brings to air travelers everywhere new concepts in speed, comfort and 
Bpendabilicy Ic is the first airliner to be certified under the new, stringent 

regulations which assure increased safety and dependability in airliners. 


S< 


Two Cents on the Doliar . . . 
was the aircraft industry's average 
rate of profit from 1942 to 1945. It 
was the lowest profit rate of any war 
producer in World War II. 


Nothing to It. . . Since Lindbergh 
made his sensational flight 20 years 
ago, the Atlantic has been flown ap- 
proximately 91,000 times. Although 
delivery of military aircraft to he 
Allies accounts for most of the cross- 
ings, its the 150 transatlantic 
flights scheduled each week by com- 
mercial airlines that have made the 
trip routine. 


Pilot's Third Arm . . . The revo- 
lutionary mew Martin automatic 
feathering system, developed for the 
Martin 2-0-2 and 3-0-3, assures top 
performance during complete or par- 
tial engine failure on take-off. The 
system, in effect, automatically 
feathers the windmilling propeller 
when its drag exceeds its thrust. The 
added safety factor of this feature 
allows the Martin 2-0-2 an increased 
maximum payload. 
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Rough 'n Rugged .. . Navy's 
newest and most powerful single seat 
dive-torpedo bomber is the AM-1l 
Mauler. Largest and heaviest plane 
ever built for carrier operation, the 
Mauler carries 2,000-pound bomb- 
load, four 20-millimeter cannon, at 


speeds well over 350 m.p.h. 





Built in Record Time . . . Using 
newly developed construction tech- 
niques, Martin built and flew the 
XB-48 in the record time of 13 
months after first drawings. Time 
usually required to bring a newly 





AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 


designed plane to combat testing is 
5 to 7 years. Six jet XB-48 is the 
largest conventional multi-jet plane 
yet constructed... poe a bicycle 
type landing gear developed by Mar- 
tin for extremely high speed aircraft. 


GET THIS FREE BOOK 


Fill out and mail coupon for your copy 
of the colorful new Martin Booklet, 
“HOW TO TRAVEL BY AIR.” 


The Gienn L. Martin Company, 
Dept. 180, Baltimore 3, Maryland 
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Did You Know 
That... 


Glenn Davis, Army halfback, gained 
an average of 11.51 yards every time 
he carried the ball in 1945. 

Joe McCarthy is the only manager to 
have copped pennants in both leagues 
(Chicago, N. L., 1929; Yankees, A. L., 
eight times). 

Frosty Peters kicked 17 field goals in 
one game (Montana Frosh vs. Billings 
Polytech., 1924). 


Mel Ott hit more home runs in 21 
years as a Giant than he hit doubles 
(511 to 488). 

Man o’ War, greatest race horse of all 
time, won 20 out of 21 races, and that 
the horse which beat him was named 
Upset. 

Bob Feller has pitched ten one-hit 
games and that all ten hits have been 
singles. 

Joe Louis has defended the heavy- 
weight boxing crown 24 times, more 
than twice as often as any other heavy- 
weight champion in history. 

Clyde Kluttz, Pirate catcher, be- 
longed to three big league clubs on May 
1, 1946. He was with the Giants in the 
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ce — 15 prizes 
Ath prigy.00 each. 


FILL IN THE LAST LINE OF THIS LIMERICK 
There was a young athlete named Carr, 


condition was way below par, 


“Try Planters,” the coach said, 
For once Carr used his head 


PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES 
READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 


. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may compete. 
- Study the scene above and list on a sheet of paper ten mistakes 
you find in it. State each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 


the above limerick. 


- Each contestant may submit more than one entry. Send empty 
Planters bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with each 
entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the label showing Mr. 
Peanut. On top of page write your name, age, 


4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 1400, 220 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y¥. to arrive by midnight January 30, 1948. 
No entries accepted after that date. 

5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting correct list of 10 mis- 

-- a meenan sti aaas 3, bat eaten 





morning, the Phillies at noon, and 
nightfall was sold to the Cardinals. 

Iron Man Joe McGinnity, Giant old- 
timer, pitched three doubleheaders in 
August, 1903, and won all six games. 

Joe DiMaggio, who hit safely in 56 
straight games in 1941, also scored 56 
runs during that streak. 

Jack Dempsey, in two fights within 
two months (against Jack Sharkey and 
Gene Tunney, 1927), drew a total of 
over $3,500,000 at the gate. 

Red Grange, Galloping Ghost of 
Illinois, handled the ball only five times 
against Michigan in 1924, and scored 
five touchdowns on runs of 95, 67, 56, 
45, and 15 yards. 

Hank Greenberg was paid $20 for 
each minute of play with the Brooklyn 
Jewels pro basketball team in 1934, 

Johnny Lujack is the third four-letter 
man in Notre Dame history. He is on 
the varsity football, basketball, baseball, 
and track teams. 

Don Hutson caught 489 passes and 
scored 101 touchdowns in 11 seasons 
with the Green Bay Packers. 

Connie Mack is the only manager the 
Philadelphia Athletics have ever had 
(1901-1947). 

Bill Robinson, famous tap dancer, can 
run backwards faster than nine out of 
ten people can run forwards. He once 
ran 100 yards (backwards) in 13.2 sec. 

Babe Ruth, greatest of all home-run 
sluggers, is proudest of his record of 
having pitched 29 straight shutout 
innings in world series play. 

Notre Dame made 145 substitutions 
in a football game against Navy in 
1930, Notre Dame winning, 26-2. 

Haven High defeated Sylvia High 
(both of Kansas), 256-0, in 1929. 

Sam York, Centenary College, kicked 
172 field goals in succession (1925). 

—HeErMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 
Tops, don’t miss. “Worthwhile. 
Save Your Money. 

Drama: “““Great Expectations. ““The 
Hucksters. ““Body and Soul. ““The Un- 
finished Dance. “Red Stallion. “Desire Me. 
“Desert Fury. “Duel in the Sun. ““I 
Know Where I’m Going. ““” Shoe Shine. 
“Monsieur Verdoux. ““The Long Night. 
“Romance of Rosy Ridge. ““The Tawny 
Pipit. “Wild Harvest. ““Kiss of Death. 
“The Foxes of Harrow. ““Magic Town. 

Comedy: ““Life with Father. ““Mir- 
acle on 34th Street. ““The Bachelor and 
the Bobby-Soxer. ““The Ghost and Mrs. 
Muir. ““The Secre: Life of Walter Mitty. 
~~It Happened on Fifth Avenue. ““Dear 
Ruth. ““Welcome Stranger. “Honeymoon. 
“Something in the Wind. 

Mystery: “Crossfire. ““Green for 
Danger. ““The Unsuspected. 

Western: “Cheyenne. “The Outlaw. 

Musical: ““Song of Love. “New Or- 


leans. ““Down to Earth. “Fun and Fancy? 


Free. 
Documentary: ““The Roosevelt Story. 
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it’s the Grain That Counts 


When Hollywood’s No. 1 hypochon- 
driac, Carl Laemmle, Jr., called in a 
new doctor recently, that smart medico, 
after examining him carefully, con- 
cuded it was all in the mind. Neverthe- 
less, he told Junior he would send him 
over some special pills to be taken three 
times a day. A week later Junior 
Laemmle visited the doctor — all smiles. 

“Those pills!” he exclaimed. “They're 
wonderful. I sleep better. I feel better. 
[m a new man.” 

“Those pills,” said the doctor dryly, 
“are made of bread. Nothing more than 


little balls of bread.” 


Junior, turning ashen white, 
screamed, “Whole wheat or white?” 
Variety 


“Et Tu, Brute” 


Little children can deflate ego with 
the impact of an atom bomb, as Preston 
Foster found out on the set of “The 
Hunted,” an Allied Artists’ film. 

The actor had as his guest for the 
day his seven-year-old daughter, 
Stephanie. 

Director Jack Bernhard, teasing her, 
sid, “I'll bet you think your daddy is 
the greatest actor in the world.” 

“Oh, no, I don’t,” she answered 
quickly. 

“Why, only a week ago you did,” 
said Foster. 

“Yes, daddy,” Stephanie answered 
calmly, “but since then I’ve seen Van 


Johnson.” 
Monogram press release 


Ladies’ Man 
The early American painter, Gilbert 
, Was an earnest and ardent wor- 
shipper at the shrine of feminine beauty. 
One day he was passing along a Boston 
street when a young lady of his ac- 
quaintance greeted him with: “Ah, Mr. 
Stuart, I have just seen your miniature, 
and it was so much like you I just had 
to kiss it!” 
“And did it kiss you in return, dear 
lady?” the artist inquired. 
“Of course not!” she giggled. 
“Then,” returned Stuart, “it was not 


like me!” 


Wall Street Journal 
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The Comma Hound 


(Continued) 
Amid this diminished assemblage Mr. 
Jefferson still leaned against the truck, 
dangling his glasses. Finally he said: 

“Donahue, I have a large private 
library in this building, as you may 
have heard. It needs cataloguing. 
Would you like the job?” 

The old proofreader blinked, glanced 
at Big Jim, sidled back and forth on his 
heels, and shook his head. 

Upon this, according to Josslyn, Mr. 
Jefferson, without uttering another 
word strode down the aisle between the 
machines and out of the composing 
room, his head lowered in thought. 
The Old Man followed. 

And old Johnny hobbled back to his 
kennel. 

“That’s all,” said- Josslyn, with a 
benign glance around. 

“You don’t -mean to finish with such 
an anti-climax as that,” complained one 
of us. “Wasn’t the old bird fired?” 

“Of course not. He kept at work until 
he died, three years ago.” 

I thrust in a surmise of my own: “I 
suppose the remorse over his blunder 
pursued him to the grave.” 

Josslyn laughed. 

“Remorse! We all forgot the thing 
within two days. Of course, we printed 
a first-page skinback: “Regrettable typo- 
graphical error’ and so on. But Dona- 
hue, I'll tell you what happened to him. 
He became locally famous. He was the 
man who had stood up to the boss and 
had got away with it. He became a 
hero. Everybody forgot what the 
blunder was, but nobody forgot that 
something or other had put old Johnny 
into the limelight. No longer was he 
a wraith in a cave — a ghost who didn’t 
even haunt anybody — but he became 
a personage to whom people said “Good 
morning, Mr. Donahue’ in the elevator. 
He was pointed out to visiting printers: 
‘That’s Donahue: He don’t look much, 
but he’s a friend of the owner’s.’” 

Josslyn’s listeners looked skeptical. 

“Now tell us he got a raise on the 
strength of his bull, and the yarn’'ll be 
complete,” someone said. 

“No, not that,” smiled Josslyn. “Not 
xy like that. But I'll tell you what 

id happen: About two months after 
the famous post-mortem, old Johnny 
wandered into the Old Man’s office, 
teetered on his heels a moment, then 
stuck out his jaw, and says he: “Mr. 
Thain, I’ve got a little favor to ask; if 
you could spare "em, would you kindly 
let me have a couple of ticketsto the 


poultry show?” 


Reprinted from Deadlines, by Henry 
Justin Smith, by permission of Harcourt, 
Brace ¢& Co., Inc., publishers. 
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A FAMOUS HIGH SCHOOL COACH SHOWS HOW! 
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There’s a flavor protection pay-off in every morsel of 
these plump, juicy franks. For Swift now packs them in 
cellophane to bring them to you at peak flavor! What’s 
more, they’re just as nourishing as they are tasty and 
delicious. That’s because Swift’s Premium Franks are 
made from “‘dinner-quality” tender beef and juicy pork. 
So take along a few packs on your next hike or hot dog 
roast, and for a special treat—ask mom to serve them 
for dinner tonight. The family will love ’em! Get Swift’s 
Premium Franks in the handy cellophane pack. 





NOW BETTER THAN EVER IN NEW CELLOPHANE PACK! 


LISTEN TO ARCHIE ANDREWS ON NBC, 
SATURDAYS 10:30 A. M. NEW YORK TIME 





Freedom vs. Police 


What happens when government 
rests on force instead of law? These 
materials will help your students find 
out. 

PaAMPHLETS: Fascism in Action and 
Communism in Action (Government 
Reports, Legislative Bur. of Congress, 
'47), Gov't Printing Office, Wash. 25, 
D. C. 40c each. 

Booxs: Menace of Fascism, John 
Strachey (Ryerson Press, '33). $1.50. 
Fruits of Fascism, H. L. Matthews 
(Harcourt). Goliath; the March of Fas- 
cism, G. A. Borgese (Viking, ’37).°$3. 
The Spirit and Structure of German 
Fascism, R. A. Brady (Viking, 37). $3. 
I Chose Freedom, Victor Kravchenko 
(Scribner, '46). $3.50. 

Anrtices: “Political Police,” Encyclo- 


Budget, buy wisely, use advertising 
and labels. Here’s help for your students 
on how to do these things. 

PAMPHLETsS: Consumer and the Law, 
S. G. Goetz ('46). Managing Your 
Money, Edward H. Goldstein ('47). 
Learning to Use Advertising; Using 
Standards and Labels; The Modern 
American Consumer; all by Fred T. 
Wilhelms (45). All above from Nat'l 
Assoc. of Secondary School Principals, 
1201 16th St., N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. 
85c each. Money Management for the 
Family, Household Finance Corp., 919 
N. Michigan Ace., Chicago 11. ('46) 
5c; free to libraries. Charting the Family 
Income, M. B. Finke, Industrial Bank 
of Commerce, 56 E. 42 St., N. Y. 17. 


The Farm 


We chose these materials to deal with 
the farm as an “institution.” U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture can supply materials on 
all special farm subjects. 

PaMpuuets: Citizen Farmer, A. M. 
Plumb (’46), Nat'l Farmers Union, 3501 
E. 46 Ave., Denver 16. 25c. Small Farm 
and Big Farm, C. McWilliams (No. 
100, ’45), Public Affairs Committee, 22 
E. 38 St., N. Y. 16. 10c. Farm and Fac- 
tory-Building America (You and Indus- 











try Series, 43), Nat'l Assoc. of Manu- 
facturers, 14 W. 49 St., N. Y. 20. Free. 
Our Farmers (Building America, Vol. 
8, No. 2, 44), Americana Corp., 2 W. 
45 St., N. Y. 19. 30c. 

Arnrictes: “Weeds to Farmland,” 


Democracy Series No. 10, Nov. 17 in 
Senior, Junior, and World Week 


paedia of the Social Sciences (Macmil- 
lan Co.), Vol. XXI, p. 203-207. “Post 
Colony; Kempeitai, the Gestapo of 
Japan,” F, D. Morris. Collier's, Oct. 27, 
45. “I Was a Free Russian,” Dmitri 
Buligin, American Mercury, Aug., '47. 
“Truth About Soviet Russia’s 14,000,- 
000 Slaves,” D. J. Dallin and B. Nico- 
laevsky, ed Max Eastman, Reader's 
Digest, April, *47. 

Script: “Right of Freedom in the 
Home” (No. 189, Let Freedom Ring), 
30 min. Loan, Edl. Radio Script Ex- 
change, U. S. Office of Ed., Wash. 25, 
D. C. 

Recorpinc: “The Search and Seizure 
Issue (Side 1, No. 8, Growth of Demo- 
cracy series), 78 rpm., 12-in. N. Y. Univ. 
Film Library, $2.75. 


“How to . . .” Series, Nov. 17, 


Consumer Relations vec. 175.15, ia procicet Engtisn 


(46) 3c. The Consumer in War and 
Peace (Building America, Vol. 9, No. 
5, 44). Americana Corp., 2 W. 45 St., 
N. Y. 19. 30c. 

ArticLes: “Customer Is_ Right 
Again,” Collier's, May 31, '47. “That 
Key Man, the Consumer,” New York 
Times Mag., March 16, ’47. “Doctor for 


‘the Easy Touch,” Nation’s Business, 


May, "47. “Too Often the Goods Are 
Not There,” Consumers Research Bul., 
May, °47. 

Boox: Consumer Training, E. W. 
Heil (Macmillan, '43). $2.72. , 

Frm: Mark of Merit. 16 mm. sd. 
béw. 18 min. Free, exhibitor pays trans- 
portation. Modern Talking Picture Serv- 
ice. 


November 17 in Senior 
Advanced English Edition 


Christian Science Monitor Mag., Aug. 
2, °47. “Farm Pays off in Living,” Na- 
tion’s Business, Feb., ’47. 

Booxs: Meet the Farmers, L. Hay- 
stead (Putnam, °44). $3. Agricultural 
and Farm Life, H. A. Phillips (Macmil- 
lan, '43). $1.64. 

Firms: New Ways of Farming. 16 
mm. sd, b&w. 15 min. Rent. March of 
Time. Power and the Land. 16 mm. sd. 
bé&w. 38 min. Rent or sale. Castle Films. 
Make Fruitful the Land. 16 mm. sd. 
col. 17 min, Rent or sale. British In- 
formation Services. On English farm- 
ing. Seed for Tomorrow. 16 mm. sd. 
b&w. 20 min. Rent or sale. Brandon 
Films. On Farmers Union. 





TOOLS FOR TEACHERS © 


SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 
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more effectiv 


Coming Up 
In Senior Scholastic 


November 3, 1947 


Social Studies: Britain in Crisis; Con- 
gressional Committees Work on Foreign 
Aid Program. 

All Classes: 
God. 

English Classes: Theme: The News- 
paper — Editorials and Columnists; 
Famous Editors; How to Write a Col- 
umn for High School Newspapers. 


November 10, 1947 


Social Studies: Special Issue on Fed- 
eral Aid to Education. 

All Classes: Democracy Series — The 
Right to a Fair Trial. 

English Classes: Theme: Books — 
Process of Editing and Publishing 
Books; Book Clubs; and How to Write 
a Book Review. 


Freedom to Worship 


November 17, 1947 
English Classes: Theme — The Farm. 


November 17 in 


Tu r REY renior and World Week 


Supplement these references with 
other “Tools for Teachers” lists on the 
Near East. Included here are special ref- 
erences for World Week's article on 
Turkey and the Truman Doctrine. 

PAMPHLETS: Turkey. Winifred N. 
Hadsel (Reports, Vol. 23, No. 14, ’47); 
Turkey Between Two World Wars, J. 
K. Birge (Reports, Vol. 20, No. 16, 
'44); both Foreign Policy Assoc., 2 E. 
38 St., N. Y. 16. 25c. Spotlight on the 
Balkans (Headline Books, No. 25), For- 
eign Policy Assoc. 35c. People of Tur- 
key, Eleanor Bisbee (’46). East and 
West Assoc., 62 W. 45 St., N. Y. 19, 
65c. 

ARTICLES: “Postwar Turkey,” Senior 
Scholastic, Apri] 28, 1947. “Turkey Un- 
easy Buffer Between East and West,” 
R. Daniell, N. Y. Times Magazine, 
April 27, '47. “What's Ahead for Tur- 
key? Five-Year Plan Underway,” Busi- 
ness Week, April 26, °47. 

SpeciIAL REFERENCES ON TRUMAN 
Doctrine: From Senior Scholastic: 
“Postwar Turkey, Uncle Sam’s Other 
Ward,” April 28, 47; “Great American 
Debate of 1947,” April 21, "47. “Story 
Behind a Policy,” Newsweek, March 
$1, 47. “American Position in the Medi- 
terranean,” Yale Review, June, °47. 
“Dithers at the Dardenelles,” Collier's, 
10, 47. 
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SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC © WORLD WEEK © PRACTICAL ENGLISH © JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


A Series of National Classroom Magazines for the Senior and Junior High 
Schools and Upper Elementary Grades, published weekly during the school year 
(32 issues). Contents copyright, 1947, by Scholastic Corporation, and may not be 
reproduced without written permission. Member, Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


Editorial Department 


Maurice R. Rosinson, President and Publisher © KenNetH M. Goutp, Editor-in-Chief 
@ Jack K. Lirert, Executive Editor © Wu.iam D. Boutwett, Editor, Scholastic 
Teacher ®@ Associate Editors: MARGARET Hauser (Advanced English, Practical English), 
Henpert L. Marx, Jr. (Senior Social Studies), Srurnces F, Canyx.(World Week) ® De- 
partment Editors: Invinc D. TatMance, Foreign Affairs; Joan Coyne, English; HERMAN 
Masin, Sports; JEAN F. Merritt, Features ® Assistant Editors: SamueL Burcer, MARY 
Auice Cutten, Wmu1aM Favet, Hivpa Fisner, Nancy Genet, Patricia LausBer, Lee 
LEARNER, EvizaABETH ANNE McFaritaNnD, Marion SecunpDA ® Editorial Assistants: 
ReNA HAMELFARB, RosLyn ARNOLD, ELIZABETH WaADsworTH ® Art Department: Mary 
Jane Dunton, Director; CHartes Beck, Francis Danovicn, Eva Mizerek, Dorotuy 
Rantz @ Production Department: Saran McC. Gorman, Chief; JANE Russet, HELEN 
LouMan ®@ Library: Lavina Doster, Librarian; Lucy Ewanxow ® Contributing 
Editors: HENry STEELE ComMaceER, Etuner M. Duncan, Howarp L. Hurwitz. 


Business and Circulation Departments 


G. Herpert McCracken, Vice President and Director of Advertising ® Aucustus K. 
Outver, Treasurer © Don LayMaN, Director of Sales Promotion ® AGNEs LauRINoO, 
Business Manager ® Grorce T. CLarxe, Circulation Manager ® Hitpecarpe B. Hunter, 
Personnel Director © Advertising Associates: Marnie KERKMANN, S. C. WARDEN (Chicago) 
® Circulation Associates: Nicuoi SaNvor, Davi APPENZELLAR, JULIAN WaGNER, CaTR- 
G. Oris ®@ Scholastic Awards: Kant BoLanper, Art; W. D. BoutweLL, Writing; 

trial Arts; JeNNiE CopeLanpD, Secretary ® District Managers: 

Dp, DeLaAMaR C. Briccs, Starr H. Owen, CHARLES SCHMALBACH, 
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National Advisory Council 


Dr. L. Fraser Banks, Superintendent of Schools, Birmingham, Ala. © Dr. Hospart 
M. Corninc, Superintendent of Schools, Washington, D. C. © Dr. Henry H. Hm, 
President, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. © Very Rev. Mscr. 
Frepericx G. Hocuwa tt, National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C. @ 
Dr. Herovtp C. Hunt, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, Ill. © Dr. Cuarves H. Lake, 
former Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio © Dr. Lioyp S. Micuaet, Principal, 
Garden City (N. Y.) High School ® Dr. Dean M. ScHwEICKHARD, State Commissioner of 
Education, St. Paul, Minn. 


Editorial Advisory Boards 


SENIOR SOCIAL STUDIES AND WORLD WEEK: Evgrnetr AvucspurcER, Supervisor of Social 
Studies, Cleveland, Ohio ® Franx J. DressLer, Supervisor of Social Studies, Buffalo, 
N. Y. @ Da. Joseru Kise, Moorhead State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minn. © Harowp 
M. Lone, Glens Falls (N. Y.) High School © Myrtie Roserts, Woodrow Wilson High 
School, Dallas, Texas © Dr. Jacos M. Ross, Principal, Midwood High School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


ADVANCED ENGLISH: Dr. Jonn W. Bett, District Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, 
Ill. @ Ancrxa M. Broeninc, Forest Park High School, Baltimore, Md. © Mary J. CLaNcy, 
Madison High School, Rochester, N. Y. @ Dr. Epwin S, Futcomer, State Teachers 
College, Montclair, N. J. © FLornence Gump, Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH: Dr. Eante T. Hawkins, President, State Teachers College, Towson, 
Md. ® Beatrice Honciys, Board of Education, New York City © Marcetta Law er, 
State Department of Education, Olympia, Wash. @ Genevieve Rippie, Senior High 
School, New Castle, Pa. © Dr. Witt1am R. Woop, Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston, Ill. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: Dr. Inwin A. EcxuHauser, Graham Junior High School, Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y. © Apa Grito, Franklin School, Westfield, N. J. © Dr. WrHetmina Hitt, Uni- 


versity of Denver, Denver, Colo. © Eruet M. Ray, McLain Junior High School, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 


Address all correspondence, Editorial, Subscription, or Advertising, to 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





Off the Press 


We Are the Government, by M 
Elting. Doubleday, 1947. 96pp., $ 


The teacher of government (civic; 
is always faced with the problem 
simplifying the governmental structy 
without sacrificing accuracy. She wil 
therefore, welcome Mary Elton’s colo 
fully illustrated outline of the variog 
departments and branches of the Go 
ernment. There are charts and pict 
accompanying a text which explaiz 
the problems of the President’s office 
the Civil Service system, the Tenne: 
see Valley Authority, how a bill be 
comes a law, and most of the topie 
which comprise a civics course. 


This book is not fashioned as a hig 
school text, but civics teachers of 
seventh to ninth grades will want tg 
consult it and make it available to thei 
pupils. 


A Twentieth-Century Congress, b 
Estes Kefauver and Jack Levin, 
Duell, Sloane and Pearce, 1947 
236pp., $3. 


“History shows that the destruction 
of democratic or republican forms of 
government is accompanied by a weak 
ening, and then practical obliteratio 
of the legislative branch.” The autho 
are deeply concerned lest our Co 
gress, debilitated by an out-of-date 
structure, fail to maintain its power 
a branch of government. They regard 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946 as a step in the right. direction, 
but state that “the job has just begun.” 
They are disturbed not only by the 
enormous drain in Congress’ time by 
the demands made for petty errands by 
constituents at home, but by the fail 
ure of Congress to “prepare itself to 
function efficiently when political con- 
trol is divided.” They lash at “the dead 
roots of a rigid seniority rule,” con- 
demn “the retention of patronage,” and 
plead for more executive assistants so 
that Congressmen can devote more 
time to their primary function — care- 
ful consideration of bills designed to 
carry out rfational policy. 

Congressman Kefauver of Tennes- 
see and Dr. Levin, a governmental 
economic consultant with long years of 
experience, have explored all phases of 
Congressional activity from questioning 
the necessity of its existence to “curb- 
ing the pressure boys.” Their ideas are 
simply stated and the book will go 
far towards enlightening students who 
are vague as to how Congress func- 
tions and why reorganization is essen- 
tial. 

Howarp L. Hurwitz 





